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CHRISTIANITY AND THE SUPERNATURAL 

Can Christianity dispense with the supernatural? Can it sur- 
render the conception of the supernatural and live and prosper? 
The meaning of the question, not to say the character of the answer, 
depends much on what is meant by the supernatural. If by it we 
mean God, if by belief in the supernatural we mean belief in the 
existence in the universe of a supreme Spirit, wise and benevolent, 
a God to whom men may look up and on whom they may depend 
in filial faith, then certainly Christianity cannot live without faith 
in the supernatural. 

If. by the supernatural we mean miracles, and by silicon we 
mean events that contravene law or lie outside the realm of law, 
then it is not so certain that Christianity cannot live without the 
supernatural. “Miracle” is a word to juggle with, The New 
Testament records certain events which it calls by various words 
translated in our English version by “signs,” or “miracles.” It 
enters into no discussion of the question whether these events lay 
outside the realm of law. The question itself would have been an 
anachronism. No doubt the New Testament writers regarded these 
events as extraordinary, and as in some special sense manifestations 
of divine power. But the question whether these events occurred 
is totally distinct. from the question whether they are in accord- 
ance with, or contrary to, law, within or without the sphere of law. 

Modern thinkers, with their wholly modern conception of law 
as a formula for the sequence of events, sometimes define a miracle 
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as that which contravenes law or lies outside the realm of law. When 
to this definition there is added the dictum, all but universally accepted 
by modern scholarship, that law is universal in its scope, that all 
things that happen, happen under law, known or unknown, it follows 
of course that miracles do not happen; that miracle is simply a name 
for an idea, itself never realized in fact. Such a line of reasoning 
calls for several comments. 

First, the universality of law is not proved. That all things happen 
under law is a conclusion sustained by some evidence, but is very far 
from being based on a complete induction of the facts, or even of 
facts in every realm. It is at best a probability supported by a large 
proportion of the facts that modern science has investigated. Never- 
theless, as a working hypothesis it must doubtless be accepted by 
thinking men of today. We rarely work with perfect instruments. 
We must use the tools we have. The next generation may have bet- 
ter ones; but we must work with ours, not with theirs. Admitting 
that it is quite possibly not the whole truth, and using it with the 
caution that this fact requires, we must reason today on the assump- 
tion that law is universal. 

In the second place, it must be remembered that not even the 
most enthusiastic believer in the universality of law could claim 
that all laws or all knowable laws are already known. Miultitudes 
of events that yesterday lay outside the sphere of known law, and 
perhaps seemed therefore extra-legal, are today seen to fall under 
law. And multitudes of events of which we can today discern 
no law will doubtless tomorrow disclose the equation of their occur- 
rence to the discerning eye of patient investigators. 

But, in the third place, and most important for our present pur- 
pose, the dictum of science that law is universal, that therefore the 
extra-legal is the non-existent, the professedly miraculous occurrence 
in the sense of the event alleged to have occurred contrary to law 
is ipso facto unhistorical, all this has directly and immediately nothing 
to do with the question of the historicity of the New Testament 
miracles. The we-sections of the book of Acts, admittedly eye- 
witness records of a portion of Paul’s life, affirm that Paul healed 
a man sick of a fever, not by medicine or massage, but by word of 
command. The synoptic gospels make many similar affirmations 
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respecting Jesus. Before the dictum of science that extra-legal 
events do not occur can be brought into relation with such records, 
it must be shown that such events are extra-legal, lie not only outside 
the realm of known law, but outside of law. Is our knowledge of 
the nature of what we call disease, and of the power of what we call 
mind over what we call matter, or of the relation between things 
invisible and things visible, so thorough and accurate as to justify 
us in affirming that such events are outside of law, and therefore 
the testimony even of eyewitnesses who affirm that they occurred 
is false? To answer in the affirmative involves an assumption of 
omniscience, and a charge of mendacity or incompetence, neither 
of which is warranted. The man who reasons: Miracles are events 
outside of law; events outside of law do not occur and never have 
occcurred; therefore the New Testament miracles did not occur— 
falls into a fallacy of ambiguous middle. 

But let us not affirm too much. That some ancient records of 
extraordinary events are probably or certainly inclusible under 
law does not prove that all such records are true. Not every event 
affirmed in ancient records is defensible because some of them are. 
Doubtless there are alleged events which do so clearly contravene 
known law, and the affirmation of which is so evidently in accord 
with the ideas of the times from which the records come, that the 
record is far more probably explained as a product of the thought 
of the time than is the event itself accounted for as an actual fact. 
It becomes, indeed, in each case a question of the balance of proba- 
bilities. How clear and direct is the testimony? How strong is the 
evidence that the occurrence of such an event would contravene law ? 
One may rightly hesitate to believe a story of the levitation of an ax, 
or that the record of the appearance of deceased saints in Jerusalem 
is to be taken precisely at its face value. An honest and fair-minded 
student of the Bible may very well find himself compelled to classify 
the events commonly included under the category of the miracle 
into three classes: first, those for which the evidence is so good, and 
the grounds for affirming that they contravene law so insufficient, 
that they may reasonably be set down as historical; second, those 
of which the evidence is so slender, and the contrariety to law so 
clear, that they cannot be regarded as historical; third, those that 
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must be held sub judice for further light respecting the records or 
the laws under which they may possibly fall. 

Can Christianity dispense with the supernatural? With the 
supernatural in the sense of events that contradict law or lie outside 
all law it can dispense, and for this generation at least, and with men 
whose thinking has been shaped by scientific thought, it must dis- 
pense. ‘Co affirm today that God does things outside of law is to 
burden our apologetic with a load which it cannot afford to carry. 
It involves, moreover, the idea of God as a being of caprice rather 
than of principle, or as unable effectively to communicate with men 
except by breaking through his own principles of action—an idea 
which thoughtful men, when once they understand it, cannot and 
will not accept. 

But the supernatural written Supernatural and meaning God, 
a supreme benevolent Spirit at the heart of things—this assuredly 
Christianity cannot and will not surrender. Nor is there any good 
reason to believe that it will, or ought to, eliminate from the records 
of early Christianity all those events which seeemed to men of that 
day as altogether extraordinary, and which to us today are still 
perhaps on the border line between known law and the region of 
which we do not as yet know the law. We need not affirm that 
things happen contrary to law. We will not deny that many things 
have happened of which neither the eyewitnesses nor we ourselves 
fully know the law. 
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THE SELF-REVELATION OF CHRIST, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


REV. PAUL MOORE STRAYER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A standing objection to the apostolic authorship of the fourth 
gospel grows out of the early connection of Jesus with the messianic 
hope. This evangelist, it is urged, represents that lofty claims 
were made by Jesus at the very beginning of the public ministry, 
while in the synoptics we have a gradual revelation of the messianic 
consciousness, and not until Cesarea Philippi does Jesus encourage 
or permit his disciples to regard him as the Christ. The con- 
clusion -to which such objectors arrive is that the fourth gospel 
is historically untrustworthy. The contention of this paper is that 
the antagonism here between the fourth gospel and the synoptics 
is more apparent than real, and that the self-revelation of Christ 
cannot be properly traced without the fourth gospel. 

The Messiah idea was not originated by the apostles and read 
back into their Master’s self-consciousness, as some dogmatically 
maintain; but, having sprung from Judaism, it was adopted by Jesus 
and reproduced by the apostles. That Jesus believed himself to 
be the Christ is beyond doubt. Some unquestionable evidences 
are the manner in which he received that title from Simon Peter, 
the acceptance of popular acclaims at his entry of Jerusalem, and 
his answer to the high-priest. And it must be remembered that 
revelation consists in more than spoken words—it is frequently word- 
less. A man’s public speech or silence must be interpreted in the 
light of the popular conceptions of his age and country. What 
the people generally believe explains his utterances, and sometimes 
makes it unnecessary to speak at all. 

1. The people’s expectations.—In the New Testament is evidence 
that the hope of Israel had come to center in a personal Messiah. 
We find the hope not only in explicit statements, but, what is more 
conclusive, in indirect and unconscious testimony to its wide currency. 
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The appearance of the Baptist caused great excitement. He announced 
the messianic kingdom. He proclaimed a coming One who would 
baptize with the Holy Ghost. His preaching was such as to fan 
the messianic hopes into a flame, and they looked to him as a mes- 
sianic possibility. Luke, who verified his sources by the testimony 
of contemporaries, says: “The people were in expectation and 
all men reasoned in their hearts concerning John, whether haply 
he were the Christ” (Luke 3:15). Crowds flocked to him, and 
he had to answer their feverish expectations (Luke 3:16, 17; John 
1:19-27). The words of the Baptist in the other accounts were 
clearly an answer to the thought that he might be the Messiah (cf. 
the prominence of ’Ey®, and especially of uév in Matthew and Luke), 
and Paul’s speech at Antioch shows that such was the popular under- 
standing of these words (Acts 13:25). This address was given 
but a few years after Christ’s death, and the record of it precedes 
the fourth gospel, so that John 1: 19-27 is confirmed by the tradition 
quoted thus early by Paul and recorded by the authorof Acts. -“rom 
the book of Acts and Paul’s epistles it is apparent that the Jews of 
the dispersion did not need to be taught to look for Messiah, but only 
to be convinced that this Jesus was he. In remote regions of Asia 
and in distant Europe, to which the Christian movement had not 
extended, Paul started with the fact that the Jews were expecting 
Christ, and he demonstrated from the resurrection of Jesus that 
the expected One had come. 

A final proof that hopes of a messianic king were prevalent at 
this time is found in the narrative of the temptation. Here two 
things are certainly implied: that Jesus knew himself to be the 
Messiah, and that he had to reckon with a popular messianic expecta- 
tion. The question was whether he should conform to the mes- 
sianic hopes that were current. His decision was to keep the idea 
of the king in the background for a time, for the very reason that 
a political messianic king was so fervently hoped for. So strong 
were these political expectations that even at the end he had not 
wholly cured his closest disciples. In the background of these 
hopes a striking figure like the Baptist, or a worker of cures like 
Jesus, would attract. wide attention as a messianic possibility. It 
would not be necessary for him to make an open claim to messiah- 
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ship, but rather to deny it, as the Baptist did, if he would not be 
so regarded. Under such conditions, for so marked a man as Jesus 
early became, to be silent wae almost be tantamount to a claim 
to be Messiah. 

2. Evidence that messianic hopes early were attached to Jesus.— 
This we gather chiefly from the fourth gospel. But two facts from 
the synoptics which have received but little attention prove that 
at the beginning of his ministry Jesus was regarded as a messianic 
possibility: (1) the attitude of the demoniacs and simple folk, (2) the 
attitude of the ruling classes. 

At the first public act mentioned by Mark, a man with an unclean 
spirit cries out: “I know thee, who thou art, the Holy One of God” 
(Mark 1: 24). It is said (vs. 34) that the demoniacs “knew him,” 
and many ancient authorities add “to be Christ,” which seems the 
correct reading, as Luke, who follows Mark, inserts it (Luke 4: 410). 
Indeed, we are told that “the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, fell down before him and cried, saying, Thou art the 
Son of God” (Mark 3:11; Luke 4:41). Matthew, fearing the charge 
of collusion with Beelzebub, omits these confessions save in the case 
of the man in Gadara. Matthew ordinarily follows Mark, but 
frequently changes with an apologetic purpose. A case in point 
is Matt. 19:17, where he changes, “Why callest thou me good?” 
in the source (Mark 10:18) to, ‘“‘Why askest thou me concerning 
that which is good?” But Matthew, while omitting the testimony 
of the demoniacs, concurs with Mark as to the attachment of messi- 
anic ideas to Jesus by putting messianic titles into the mouths of 
others. This he does even previous to Czsarea Philippi. Thus 
two blind men addressed him as Son of David (Matt. 9:27); the 
Syrophoenician woman uses the same title (Matt. 15:22), when Mark 
has it not. The fact remains, although Matthew puts it in different 
relations, that messianic titles were applied to Jesus by afflicted per- 
sons who lived on the edge of the current of Jewish social life. 

Whence came these messianic ideas? Whatever may have been 
the popular understanding of demoniacal possession, we cannot 
now believe that it was accompanied by supernatural knowledge. 
The demoniacs possessed no miraculous insight by which they 
recognized Jesus. On the contrary, a demoniac would be the last 
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to see in him the Christ. It was the sane and spiritually minded 
who recognized Jesus as the Messiah; faith in him was a revelation 
from God: “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 16:17). And yet “the unclean 
spirits, whensoever they beheld him, fell down before him and cried, 
saying, Thou art the Son of God.” 

There is but one explanation. The fame of Jesus and the rumor 
that he might be the Messiah had preceded him into Galilee. It 
must have been a persistent rumor, for all the demoniacs seem to 
have heard it, even in distant Gadara. There seems to have been 
no exception, and they could not so unanimously have picked Jesus 
as the Messiah on any other ground. The title was not original 
with them; they simply repeated what they had heard. Others 
feared to ascribe it to him until he had been pronounced the Messiah 
by the priests. But the demoniacs and the afflicted were the fringe uf 
society—a ready medium for rumor, a mouth-piece of popular opin- 
ion. They alone dared give the title which had been whispered 
from mouth to mouth since the messianic expectations roused by 
him in Jerusalem. And Jesus, remembering his experience at 
Jerusalem, bade them hold their peace, for he had resolved not to 
allow or countenance any explicit declaration of his messiahship 
for atime. The explanation that Jesus did not want to be confessed 
by devils is inadequate. His was a consistent effort to prevent for 
a while the precipitation of the messianic hopes that gathered about 
him. Later Jesus did not object to the testimony of these simple 
folk, and, in “the country of the Gerasenes” where there was no 
political danger, he not only did not rebuke the madman who called 
him “Son of the Most High God,” but bade him publish abroad the 
great work done for him. 

The contention of Wrede,? J. Weiss,” aa Bacon’ over the so- 
called “recognition” of Jesus by demoniacs would be bootless if any 
one of them allowed the possibility of truth in the Johannine repre- 
sentation that messianic expectations early attached themselves to 
Jesus. (But all are committed to prejudgment against the fourth 

t Das Messiasgeheimniss Jesu, pp. 22-32, and Zeitschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschajt, Vol. TII (1904), pp. 169-77. 

2 Das dlteste Evangelium, pp. 141-46. 

3 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, 1905, pp. 153-56. 
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gospel.) Wrede seems to argue that merely because of doctrinal 
prepossession Mark invents the testimony of the demoniacs and 
stereotypes them for occasion. Weiss and Bacon urge that some 
historical occurrence is necessary to account for the testimonies. 
Bacon selects the demoniac of Gadara (Mark 5:7), and Weiss, him 
of Capernaum (Mark 1:24); but neither accounts for his one his- 
torical occurrence. Why should one demoniac possess such insight 
when it is denied to others? The suggestion of Mathews‘ that 
these neurotics respond to Christ’s own conviction as to himself 
in some hypnotic or telepathic fashion is superfluous. These were 
not recognitions at all, but the echo of a popular rumor, which in 
the popular mind had not been borne out by the conduct of Jesus, 
and so had ceased. 

Another striking fact of the synoptic gospels is the attitude of 
the Pharisees toward Jesus. The scribes and Pharisees followed 
him into Galilee. They were not there as disciples, to learn of 
an obscure Nazarene. Why were they there? Their presence in 
far-off Galilee, away from the Jerusalem temple, suggests a hostile 
motive. At the beginning of the second chapter of Mark the oppo- 
sition shows itself. At the first sabbath cure in Capernaum (Mark 
1: 21-28) there was no protest, for the Pharisees from Jerusalem had 
not yet reached him. But from now on the Pharisees dogged his 
footsteps, and almost immediately their hostility developed into an 
organized system of persecution. At the beginning of chap. 3 the 
Pharisees are plotting to kill Jesus. To us, considering only the 
synoptics, this attitude of the ruling classes is unintelligible. Jesus 
had healed on the sabbath, had allowed his disciples to pluck grain 
on the sabbath, had eaten with publicans. But other Jews had failed 
to observe the rigid sabbath of the Pharisees, and had eaten with 
publicans and sinners. Jews had ignored the Mosaic law, and 


had become themselves publicans and sinners, but the Pharisees. 


had not plotted against their lives. Why should attention be so 

concentrated upon this Nazarene, who was unknown in Jerusalem 

but for the events recorded in the fourth gospel? The disciples 

had pulled the grain and had eaten with publicans. Why is it that 

even to the end the disciples of Jesus, who equally with their Master 
4 The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, p. 94. 
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disregarded the regulations of the Pharisees, did not excite the hostil- 
ity of the ruling classes, while so early in his career the Pharisees 
were plotting to kill Jesus? Why not kill Peter and James as well 
as Jesus? The Jerusalem ministry is the only explanation. 

These two facts then—the attitude of the demoniacs and blind 
who were in closest touch with the people, knowing all the 
rumors about Jesus, and yet because of their infirmity in no 
danger from the Pharisees and the attitude of the ruling classes 
toward Jesus—confirm the historicity of the early chapters in the 
Johannine gospel. The actual situation is that the hostility of the 
ruling classes appears earlier in the synoptics than in the fourth 
gospel, where the Jews do not seek to kill Jesus until the Feast of 
Tabernacles (John 7:1), which is later than Cesarea Philippi. There 
must have been a potential assumption of messianic authority, or 
the ruling classes would not so early and so spitefully have singled 
out Jesus for destruction. 

3. The moral significance of the problem.—The critic must examine 
all sources and utilize all material that is not absolutely irreconci- 
lable. When we have documents that from the earliest times of 
which we have record are regarded as of equal authority, we 
may apply philosophic principles to their evaluation as well as 
principles of historical criticism. ‘The fourth gospel, though later, 
_ is accepted as heartily as the others in earliest church records. When, 
therefore, it deals with the unfolding of our Lord’s messianic con- 
sciousness, and the others are silent, though not hostile, we are 
justified in asking, What is psychologically probable? Wendt 
admits the “psychological singularity” of our Lord’s silence with 
regard to his messianic consciousness, and says that it is only removed 
by the shortness of his public career.5 Is it not rather enhanced 
by that fact, if Jesus made no admission whatever of his messianic 
consciousness under conditions when no mischief could result? 
But we face a moral as well as a psychological difficulty, if Jesus 
practiced delusion where no danger could arise. Christ’s motive 
for silence was the good of the kingdom into which he was training 
a few disciples. When a confession of messiahship would endanger 
that schooling, he withheld it, or when a declaration of it from any 


5 Teaching of Jesus, Vol. I, p. 179. 
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source would precipitate trouble, he discouraged it. But Jesus 
must be true to himself; he must act out his own inner consciousness 
whenever circumstances would allow. 

He was incapable of a skilful plan, a well-devised scheme, by 
which he would work incognito until he had prepared the way for 
a dramatic episode at Czsarea Philippi, or a triumphal entry of 
Jerusalem. He was no adroit politician to practice strategy, but 
he naturally adapted himself to the method of procedure required 
by the interests of his kingdom, which he learned by experience. 
He was fearless. He did not avoid the discussion of those problems 
on which he departed farthest from the Pharisees and rulers. He 
almost invited their antagonism on questions which concerned them 
more than the messiahship, viz., the observance of the sabbath and 
the keeping of the ceremonial law. Being discreet, he would avoid 
throwing a firebrand among the people; but he was no trimmer. 
He feared the people more than the rulers. He did not want them 
to accept him when he discovered that they were unprepared for 
his ideal of the messianic kingdom. But he could not deny himself. 

Giving due value, then, to direct and indirect evidence, we arrive 
at a natural and progressive order in the self-revelation of Jesus: 
He is true to his messianic consciousness. He accepts the testimony 
of the Baptist and the enthusiastic acclaims of his first followers. 
John’s testimony and the “signs” he performed draw to him a crowd 
who seek a political Messiah. They are not attracted by any definite 
claim, but, in the background of their excited messianic hopes, the 
silence of such a man was almost a claim. Embarrassed by this 
popularity, he withdraws into the country, ranking himself with the 
prophets (John 4:44) and blanketing the current hopes of a politi- 
cal Messiah. After John’s imprisonment he withdraws into Galilee. 
His reputation had preceded him, and he is given an enthusiastic 
reception. The Pharisees follow him because he had been identi- 
fied as the Messiah. But the people quickly see that he does not fit 
their messianic ideas. They are discouraged by Jesus and overawed 
by the presence of the Pharisees. But the demoniacs and blind still 
address him with messianic titles that had flown from lip to lip. The 
ruling classes organize against him, and the populace, seeking to adjust 
their messianic expectations to Jesus’ career, are undecided. Jesus 
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answers objections to his messianic authority, but makes no decisive . 
claim. When ihe disciples have begun to understand his view of 
messiahship and are apprised of his death, Jesus begins to push 
the battle and is more explicit in his language. He permits himself 
to be acclaimed king, and in the conflict between his own kingly 
ideals and the popular messianic hopes he is destroyed. 

This method in the unfolding of Jesus’ messianic consciousness 
and its acceptance by the people is best traced from the fourth gospel, 
and is indirectly but inevitably corroborated by the synoptics. It 
is true to experience; for faith and hope do not develop in mathe- 
matical progression, but move as waves do—rising and falling, 
advancing and receding. 
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ZOROASTRIANISM AND THE RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN 
IT AND CHRISTIANITY 


PROFESSOR .A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Pu.D., LL.D, 
Columbia University, New York City 


_ s“Behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is 
he that is born King of the Jews, for we have seen his star in the east ?’”’—Matt. 2:1, 2. 


The verses which I have placed at the head of this sketch are 
significant of the interest which the religion of Zoroaster has for us 
as Christians, since the “wise men from the East,” or Magi, are 
believed to have been followers of Zoroaster’s faith and came, accord- 
ing to one of the early Christian fathers, to worship the Christ- 
child because of a prophecy of Zoroaster himself. It is certain 
that a belief in a Messiah was a cardinal tenet in the faith of the 
prophet of ancient Iran, and numerous resemblances between Zoro- 
astrianism and Christianity, and points of contact with Judaism 
in earlier times, can be shown. The importance of these likenesses 
for the student of the Old and New Testament I have pointed 
out in a former article in the Biblical World, citing references to 
Isaiah, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, the Apocrypha, and the 
gospels.t The aim of the present article is briefly to indicate the 
characteristic features of Zoroastrianism, the truths which it empha- 
sized, and the parallels which may be drawn between it and Chris- 
tianity, as well as some of the points in which it differed from our 
own faith. 

Zoroaster arose in the first half of the seventh century before 
Christ in Media, where, a century previously, “the king of Assyria” 
had placed captive Israelites in certain “cities of the Medes,”* and 
his death took place about the time that the Jews were carried up 
into captivity at Babylon.’ His teachings had taken root in the 

See “Avesta, the Bible of Zoroaster,” in Biblical World, June, 1893, pp. 421, 422. 

2 See 2 Kings 17:6; 18:11. 

3The dates assigned by direct tradition for Zoroaster’s life are 660-583 B. C., 
as given in the Pahlavi books, but some western scholars and the modern Zoroas- 
trians of Bombay are inclined to place the prophet’s date at a period considerably 
earlier than this. 
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hearts of the Persian people before the rise of Cyrus, whom, in the 
words of Isaiah, the Lord called his “anointed,” his “shepherd,” 
and had “raised up in righteousness,” though the Persian con- 
queror of Babylon had “not known” the God of Israel. It is certain 
that the later Achaemenian rulers were ardent adherents of Zoro- 
aster’s exalted faith. Alexander’s invasion shook the foundations 
of the religion, but the Parthian rulers sustained the fabric for half 
a millennium, and the Sassanian monarchs restored it during the 
four centuries of their sway, until 650 B. C., when the creed of the 
great teacher was overthrown by Mohammed and the conquest by 
Islam which brought in the religion of Allah and the faith of the 
Koran. Today less than a hundred thousand believers pray from 
the sacred book of the Avesta to Ahura Mazda, or Ormazd, as 
their god; they are divided into two small communities, the perse- 
cuted" Gabars of Persia, about 10,000 souls, and the prosperous 
Parsis of India, originally religious refugees that fled from Persia 
after the Moslem invasion, now numbering about 90,000 and living 
in Bombay and its vicinity. : 

The better to appreciate Zoroastrianism and its likenesses to 
our own religion, we should have present before our view in brief 
outline its main tenets. 

One of the prominent features of Zoroaster’s faith, as it appears 
in his metrical sermons, or psalms, called Gathds (i. e., “Songs, 
Canticles”), and in other parts of the Avesta, is the doctrine of 
dualism, although the application of this term must not be pressed 
too far, lest certain characteristics of the Christian faith be called 
dualistic in their essence. This attempt, earlier than Plato’s, to 
solve the problem of the existence of evil in the universe laid stress 
on the independent origin of Evil, personified as a great principle, 
by the side of Good, and conceived as a vital factor against which 
man must contend in daily life. According to Zoroaster, these 
“two primeval spirits” possess each a special sphere* of activity, 
are endowed with a marked individuality, and contend constantly 
with each other in a strife which pervades the world. Thcugh 
the struggle be intense, the Good Principle will ultimately triumph 
over the Evil Principle, and the victory will be won through the 


4See Avesta, Ys. 30:3; 45:2. 
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agency of Man; the establishment of the Wished-for Kingdom, 
or the Good Kingdom, will then be completed,.a Restoration of 
the world will take place, the Resurrection of the “dead will come 
to pass, and Righteousness will reign supreme. These are the 
main points of Zoroaster’s theological teaching, and he came to 
teach his people to make the right choice in all questions of reli- 
gious doubt.’ 

In the combat between the powers of light and darkness, Ahura _ 
Mazda, “the Lord Wisdom” (later Persian Ormazd), is aided by 
six ministering angels, Amesha Spenias, “Immortal Holy Ones,” 
who are created by him and who stand by his throne to fulfil his 
divine commands. Their names are personifications of abstract 
ideas: “Good Thought” (Vohu Manah), “Righteousness” (Asha), 
“Holy Harmony” (Spenta Armaiti), and the like.® In their func- 
tions and attributes they answer to our idea of archangels, and, 
in the campaign against the realm of evil, they are assisted by a 
band of minor divinities, Yazatas, “Worshipful Ones,” a celes- 
tial order of beings only slightly lower in rank than the Amesha 
Spentas, and conceived of as playing a réle similar to that of our 
legions of angels. © 

In the kingdom of darkness the devil, hahaa: Mainyu, “Enemy 
Spirit” (later Persian Ahriman), who is of the same essence as Druj, 
“Deceit, Falsehood,” wages the fight against Righteousness with 
the aid of a host of evil spirits and arch-fiends. The chief mem- 
bers of the infernal council attending upon him form a group of 
six arch-demons offsetting the sixfold band gathered around 
Ormazd. The most devilish of them is called Aéshma, “Demon 
(daéva) of Wrath,” whose name is thought to appear as Asmo- 
deus in the book of Tobit. A crew of Daévas and Drujes, “demons 
and fiends,” the diabolical foes of the good angels, join the arch- 
fiends in their endeavors to pervert mankind and destroy the world.’ 

sSee Ys. 31:2, which I have translated with comments in a Hymn of Zoroaster 
(Stuttgart and Boston, 1888). 

6 For details regarding this and other matters I may refer to my German work, 
“Die iranische Religion,” in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 
(Strassburg, 1903). 

7 Compare Avesta, Ys. 30:6; Vd. 19:1; Pahlavi Bd. 2:11; 3:1-27, etc 
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They: play a part kindred to that which we assign to unclean a 
and minor devils. 

Without entering into a detailed idlcention: of the subject I may 
state that Judaism, and through it Christianity, is generally believed 
to have been influenced in the doctrine of demonology and also 
of angelology, and it is the tendency of modern scholarship to trace 
this influence back to the period of contact between the religions 
during the Babylonian captivity and the following centuries, The 
resemblances are certainly interesting, but still more interesting are 
the likenesses in regard to the idea of the Supreme Being and 
the Spirit of Evil. 

Zoroastrianism presents us with a lofty conception of a Supreme 
Being. We have before us a divinity exalted far above human pas- 
sions, an all-wise being, an omniscient ruler, a spirit divine and unchang- 
ing, a giver of rewards and punishments, merciful and just, righteous 
and holy, the father and creator of all good things, who was, and is, 
and ever shall be; his throne is in the heavens, where the company of 
ministering angels stand ready to perform his decrees.® 

In ‘spirituality and individuality the conception is not equaled 
among the Aryans, even though some old reminiscences of the prim- 
itive sky-god of the Indo-Germans can be traced init. The Holy One 
of Israel alone transcends it, and an extended comparison might 
be drawn if space would allow. An important ‘point of difference, 
however, between Ormazd and Jehovah must be noticed; it is a 
fundamental one, and grows out of the opposite conception of the 
relation of the power of evil to the good, and is traceable ultimately 
to the doctrine of dualism. In Israel the Holy One is omnipotent, 
the devil is subordinate to him, and is suffered to exist; in Persia, 
on the other hand, Ahura Mazda is not endowed with absolute 
omnipotence. It is only at the time of the millennium when man- 
kind, through constantly choosing what is right, shall have become 
perfected, that Ormazd will be supreme, the power of Angra 
Mainyu be overthrown, Wickedness (Druj) delivered into the hands 
of Righteousness (Asha), and evil eliminated from the world.® 

8 See the monograph on Ormazd, which I published in the Monist, Vol. IX 
(1899), pp. 161-78. 


9 Cf. Ys. 30:8-11; Yt. 19:89-96; Fragm. 4:1; Bd. 30:1-33, and many peal 
passages in the Zoroastrian scriptures. 
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This phase of the doctrine makes Zoroaster’s dualism really mono- 
theistic, since it postulates the ultimate supremacy of Ahura Mazda; 
and it is optimistic in its nature, since it presupposes that man, 
who is Ormazd’s own creation, will bring about the ultimate 
triumph of his Maker. 

The Zoroastrian conception of the Evil Spirit does not look upon 
Angra Mainyu as a fallen angel, but as an independent power. 
Sometimes, as in the Gathas and older Zoroastrian texts, this hostile 
force is opposed to Ormazd’s Holy Spirit, personified as an eman- 
ation of the godhead, while in the later Avesta the opposition of 
Angra Mainyu to Ahura Mazda is direct.*° In the development 
of the universe, Angra Mainyu is coeval with God, and is practically 
coequal but not coeternal;'* for this latter reason the duration of 
his baneful influence will be limited. He is represented as wicked by 
choice from the beginning, and all the evil in the world emanates from 
him, since Ormazd never created anything that is bad. Angra 
Mainyu is a malicious being, a cowardly tempter and betrayer, 
and the very soul of death. His abode is in the abysm of dark- 
ness, but, like Satan, he is practically omnipresent and always 
matting what is good, although he is ignorant and unable to act 
with prescience. It is true that in the conception of Angra Mainyu 
there may linger some faint traces of the sky-serpent of Indo-Ger- 
manic mythology, and distant parallels may be drawn with the 
dragon of Babylonian lore, but the conception as a whole is thor- 
oughly original and distinctly characteristic of Zoroaster’s graphic 
vision. It may be seen even more clearly in the later scriptures, for 
in the Gathas the prophet was too much occupied with the realm 
of goodness to enter into the domain of evil for a longer time than 
was necessary. The analogies that exist between Ahriman and 
Satan are too evident to have escaped the attention of scholars, 
as I have shown elsewhere, and they need only be referred to here.*? 

Between the warring elements of good and evil stands the soul 


to For a discussion of the subtle relation. between Angra Mainyu and Ahura 
Mazda, see my article in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss, Vol. II, pp. 626-31, 647- 
9, where full references to various treatises on the subject are given. 

1 Ys, 30:3; Yt. 19:12 (mairyd ratush); Bd. 1:3; cf. Casartelli, Mazdayasnian 
Religion under the Sassanids, p. 53. 

12 Compare Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss, Vol. II, pp. 652, 653. 
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of man, the object of their strife. On man depends the final issue 
of the conflict. Zoroaster inculcates the doctrine of moral respon- 
sibility and the freedom of the will.*s Each evil deed increases 
the power of evil; each good deed brings nearer the kingdom of 
good.*¢ As Ormazd’s creature, man should choose what is right ;*5 
Zoroaster’s mission in the Gathas is to guide him in this choice 
and thus to advance the “Good Kingdom, the Wished-for King- 
dom, the Kingdom of Desire.”*® A strict account of every action 
is recorded as in a life-book, and man shall be judged hereafter 
and rewarded or punished in accordance with this reckoning.*? 

Of all the resemblances between Zoroastrianism and Christian- 
ity the most striking are those relating to the doctrine of escha- 
tology and a future life. It is the optimistic hope of a regeneration 
of the worldfand a general resurrection of the dead that charac- 
terizes the Zoroastrian religion in a most marked manner. The 
expectation and promise of a new order of things is the keynote 
of the Gathas and echoes as a minor chord through all the ancient 
Persian scriptures. A mighty crisis is impending; it is incumbent, 
therefore, upon each individual to seek for the ideal and the eternal; 
mankind will thus be made perfect and the world regenerate 
(jrashém ahiim, jrashétema-, frashdkereti-). This new dispensa- 
tion (vidditi-, lit. “division”) will be accompanied by the advent 
of a savior (saoshyant) and the establishment of the sovereignty 
of the kingdom of righteousness. Without dilating upon the obvious 
parallels, I may again refer to a monograph in this journal where 
I have treated in detail the subject of the ancient Persian doctrine . 
of a future life.*® 

The ethical standard of the Avesta is in general lofty and accounts 
for the high moral plane which its followers as a rule maintain today, 
although the Zoroastrians are few in number. The watchword 
of the ancient scriptures is humata, hakhta, hvarshta, “good thoughts, 


good words, good deeds.” The sum of these gathered in life 
3 Compare, for example, Ys. 31:11; Ys. 30:2; Denkart 9:30.2, and others. 
14Ys. 312153 35:5- Ys. 31:2; 30:2. 


16 Compare the designations khshathra, khshathra vairya, khshathra ish- 
toish, in the Gathas. . 

17Cf. Ys. 31:13, 15; Ys. 32:6, etc., etc. 

18 See Biblical World, Vol. VIII, pp. 149-63. 
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forms the successive steps by which the soul of the righteous enters 
into paradise, while dushmata, duzhukhta, duzhvarshta, “bad thoughts, 
bad words, bad deeds,” are the successive grades through which 
the soul of the wicked sinks to perdition in hell. These cardinal 
words are to the Parsis today, as of old, the triune summary of their 
religion. Truthspeaking and the keeping of a pledge is an article 
of faith emphasized everywhere by their ancient prophet. Hercd- 
otus says that Persian boys were taught three things, “to ride horse- 
back, draw the bow, and speak the truth;”*® and King Darius in 
the great rock-inscription at Behistan declares himself again and 
again the friend of truth and the foe of falsehood, drauga, “lie,” 
a word which is used in the inscriptions practically as synonymcus 
with the devil.?° 

Not only uprightness in life, charity to the poor, but also dili- 
gence and thrift are characteristic tenets in Zoroaster’s religicn 
and are virtues for which the Zoroastrians still are known, while 
the practice of agriculture and reclaiming of barren lands is 
synonymous with holiness in the Avesta. The sacred texts rigidly 
prescribe that the utmost care shall be taken to preserve the ele- 
ments, fire, earth, and water, free from defilement, especially from 
contamination through contact with dead matter, and they. lay 
down an elaborate ritual of ceremonial ablutions to remove any 
personal pollution incurred in the same manner. The Vendidad is 
in this respect an exaggerated Levitical code. Beside these ordin- 
ances the Avesta urges kindness to useful animals, especially the 
cow and the dog, as a religious duty, and the killing of noxious 
animals, reptiles and vermin, as a means of atoning for sin and 
of obtaining religious merit. 

The position of woman in the Avesta, if not elevated, is as high 
as it was in Vedic India, and all the Zoroastrian texts, including 
the Pahlavi books, are extremely modest and considerate in alluding 
to matters relating to the sexes, although polygamy and concu- 
binage were certainly practised.** The family life was regarded 

19 Herodotus, History, I, 136; cf. also Porphyrius, Vita Pythag. 41. 

20 For further details regarding this subject and other matters connected with 
the moral and ethical teachings of Zoroaster, see Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
Vol. II, pp. 623, 650, 663, 678-83. 5 

at The great Persian epic, Firdausi’s Shah Namah, is remarkably chaste 
throughout. 
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as the mainstay of the state; the man with a wife was superior, 
in Zoroaster’s eyes, to him who had none; and a large family was 
an honor of which to be proud.*? In general the religion was hear- 
tily in favor of a normal and wholesome enjoyment of life, and 
opposed to the extremes of asceticism. 

This sketch would not be faithful, however, if the darker side 
of the Zoroastrian religion were left unnoticed. From Zoroaster’s 
anathemas in the Avestas we can see that sins, like prostitution, 
pederasty, abortion, and drunkenness, had to be contended with, 
and the Pahlavi treatise Arda Viraj, in a Dantesque vision of hell, 
gives a dark picture of wickedness and its punishment. Some of 
the sins in the catalogue, like going barefoot or combing one’s hair 
over the fire, seem to us as trivial, even if-based on some hygienic 
law; while others, like a commandment against excessive lamenta- 
tion over the dead, arrest our attention as indicative of conditions 
that Zoroaster deemed it necessary to reform. One custom, how- 
ever, which was regarded by Zoroaster as laudable provoked oppo- 
sition in antiquity, and condemnation in later times. This was 
the practice of consanguineous marriages, extolled among the 
Magians. The Avesta praises the rite of hvaéivadatha, Pahlavi 
hvaé-tuk-dasth, which is included among the articles of the Zoro- 
astrian Confession of Faith (Ys. 12:9), although there has been 
considerable discussion as to the exact meaning of the term. What- 
ever may be its significance, it is certain that next-of-kin mar- 
riages were a Magian practice. According to the Greek authors 
and other early writers, such alliances were made even between 
parents and children, brothers and sisters. ‘This is certainly true 
in the case of the ancient Persians, and, although direct blood 
unions would not be tolerated today, marriages among cousins are 
not very rare among the Parsis of India and the Gabars of Persia. 
It is possible that Zoroaster originally sanctioned the usage of next- 
of-kin marriages in order to preserve the religious community, 
and more especially the priestly and royal families, free from con- 
tamination by the blood of aliens and unbelievers; but there is 
no question that outsiders looked upon this belief as a stigma upon 
the early faith of Persia. 


22 Cf. Vd. 4:47-49; Herodotus, I, 136. 
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It may be asked how the religion of Zoroaster fell into decay. 
National causes, not moral weaknesses, were the real causes of its 
downfall and ultimate ruin. As I have stated elsewhere, the moral 
fiber of Iran was weakened bythe decadence of the Achaemen- 
ian dynasty, and the wave of luxury and voluptuous indulgence 
that swept over the land between the Tigris and the Indus, carry- 
ing away the ethical bulwarks of the people and submerging those 
sterling traits that had made Persia under Cyrus the mistress of 
Asia.? The faith arose again under Sassanian rule in the opening 
centuries of our era, resumed the pristine glory that had been hers 
under Zoroastrian Iran, and church and state were one for four 
centuries.. Even if we need not assume that there were always 
pious priests and righteous kings, it was not that defect that occa- 
sioned the downfall of Zoroastrianism. It was the Mohammedan 
invasion, the Mussulman conquest, and the rise of Islam that wrought 
the revolution in the religious spirit and national character of the 
Iranian folk. Nevertheless, in that small band of despised Gabars 
in Persia and of Parsi religious exiles jn India there is left enough of 
the old-time spirit of holiness, uprightness in life, and manly char- 
acteristics, to make them worthy followers of Zoroaster. They 
still believe in Ormazd and the Avesta, they endeavor to follow 
the teachings of their prophet, and they look for the life eternal 
in the world beyond, after the vultures have destroyed their dead 
bodies on the Towers of Silence, in accordance with their ancient 
faith, which looks on fire, not as a divinity, but as a sacred emblem 
of the purity and power of God. The star shining from the East 
brought three wise men from their land to worship the Founder 
of Christianity, and as Christians we have a reason to take an 
interest in their creed. 

23 See my sketch in International Journal of Ethics, Vol. VIII, pp. 55-62. 
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GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


No literary work of the sixteenth century better measures the 
vast significance of the Renaissance than the exegetical writings of 
Calvin. To pass from the study of Athanasius or Augustine to 
that of Calvin is almost like a change of worlds. In the exegetical 
writings of those great men of the early church one flounders in a 
boundless morass, whose occasional bright and fragrant flowers are 
a poor substitute for solid and safe ground. Their Bible was a 
magical book, stranger than any fairy-tale, unreal, impossible. Quite 
different was the Bible of Calvin. Walking with him through the 
paths of Scripture, one feels that there is something firm under the 
feet, that one is dealing with real human history and life. The voice 
of the guide- may be less winning and attractive than the voice of 
Augustine, but it is immeasurably more competent in explaining the 
significance of what is seen as we pass along. The fanciful allegori- 
zations of Augustine give place to the sane comments of a a balanced 
judgment fortified by much exact ‘knowledge. 

The exegesis of Calvin was as remarkable in its way as were 
the deeds of Luther, and when compared with the work of the 
third and fourth centuries is at once seen to belong to a vastly higher 
order.. But while all this may truthfully be said to the praise of the 
French reformer, nevertheless his Bible was not the Bible of Jesus. 
He did not handle sacred books as Jesus did or as we do today. In 
some points his method was fundamentally wrong. It was neither 
that of supreme religious genius, like the method of Jesus, nor that 


of science, like the method of modern scholars. Of these points in 


Calvin’s treatment of the Bible, hitherto unnoticed or ignored, it is our 

purpose now to speak; and this we do in the interest of a juster esti- 

mate of the foremost theologian of the reformation, and also to illus- 

trate the great advance made in biblical interpretation since his day. 

Calvin’s conception of the Bible, though purified from many 
344 
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ancient errors, was leavened throughout with a mechanical view of 
inspiration; but as this view has now been abandoned by the progres- 
sive churches, and is withal well known, it is not necessary to dwell 
upon it. We no longer think of the Bible as. having been supernat- 
urally “‘dictated,’’ a book with whose content “nothing belonging to 


man” is mixed. For us the four evangelists ‘do not speak “as with. 


one mouth,” nor do we think of explaining the first verse.of the Bible 
by the last verse on the ground that both have the same author. 
When the diction of the prophets is “neat and elegant and even splen- 
did,” we do not regard it as a proof that the “Holy Spirit hath been 
pleased to show that he is not deficient in eloquence.” According 
to the modern view of inspiration, the Bible has become an altogether 
different book; and could we assume that Calvin, if he were to return 
to the earth, would still have the same views of Scripture which he 
once taught in Geneva, our Bible would probably seem to him a 
very poor affair. And yet the change which has passed upon it is to 
us as a change from death to life. 

Again, Calvin subordinated the Bible to “the doctrine of the 
church. In theory, indeed, he rejected with much feeling “the perni- 
cious error that the Scriptures have only. so much weight as the suf- 
frages of the church concede to them, as though the eternal and 
invisible truth of God depended on the arbitrary will of man;” and 
yet in fact he himself measured the Bible with the measuring-rod of 
church doctrine, and searched it by the light of the Nicene Creed. 


In other words, he came to the Bible with a well-settled and firmly. 


held system of theology, and, like every one who does that, he found 
no difficulty in discovering the requisite Scripture proof. As this 
feature of Calvin’s interpretation is obviously of great importance, 
we must ask the reader to consider two or three illustrations of it. 
And when we do this, it will be well to remember that this particular 
error of Calvin still flourishes like the palm tree. What denomina- 
tional “ism” is there among us which would not shrivel up if it 
had no other nourishment than that which it gets from the Bible ? 
But to our illustrations. In explaining the narrative of the 
visit of three men to Abraham at Mamre, Calvin lays down this 
general law, that “whenever God manifested himself to the Fathers, 
Christ was the mediator between him and them.” But whence did 
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Calvin derive this general principle, which he introduces in his com- 
mentary on Genesis as though it were a self-evident truth? He did 
not claim to get it from Genesis, nor did he mention any chapter of 
the Bible in which he found it. No, and he could not have done so 
if he had tried. He unconsciously read into Genesis what he owe 
received from the early theologians. 

Take another typical case. In his commentary on Romans, 
speaking of 1:3, Calvin says: “Two things must be found in Christ 
in order that we may obtain salvation in him, even divinity and human- 
ity. His divinity possesses power, righteousness, life, which by his 
humanity are conveyed to us.” But what “must” be found in Scrip- 
ture can be found. If we must, we can prove from Scripture the divine 
right of kings, we can find ample justification of slavery, and even of 
polygamy. If we must, we can readily deduce from the Bible the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means, or the doctrine that the 
earth is the center of the universe. If we must, we can show from. 
Scripture that it was right for Calvin to have Servetus burned at 
the stake, and we can show with equal or greater cogency that it 
would have been right to burn Calvin where he burned Servetus. 

When an interpreter says, as he confronts a passage of Scripture, 
“Now this doctrine must be found here,” he plainly subordinates 
the Bible to the church, and makes it quite impossible to understand 
what the Bible teaches. In declaring what must be found in Christ, 
Calvin joined himself with the Jews of Christ’s own day, who, 
because they were sure that they knew what the Messiah must be i in 
order to help them, passed perverse judgment on Jesus. 

A third feature of Calvin’s interpretation which must be regarded 
as fundamentally wrong is its failure to give any pre-eminence to the 
revelation of God in Jesus. Revelation, as apprehended by Calvin, 
is essentially a dead level from Genesis to the Apocalypse. He says 
that’ “whatever is presented to us in the present day in our sacra- 
ments was anciently received by the Jews in theirs, even Christ and 
his spiritual riches.” The difference between the Old Testament 
and the New is merely “formal and administrative.” 

' Calvin’s failure to give any pre-eminence to the revelation of Jesus 
might be copiously illustrated either from his commentaries or the 
Institutes, and with reference to any line of Christian teaching. Thus, 
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out of some fifteen passages of Scripture cited in the Imstituies in 
regard to the kingdom of Chrisi, only three are from Jesus himself, and 
they stand on the same level with the utterances of the Psalms and 
Daniel. One may read Calvin’s entire treatment of the subject of 
God, and there will not be found a single reference to anything that 
Jesus said in regard to God’s character. The words of the Master 
which are cited are made to refer to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
almost without exception. Jesus said that no one but the Son knew 
the Father, but one would not infer from Calvin’s presentation of the 
doctrine of God that. Jesus knew him any. more fully than did the 
Psalmist or the prophets. His words are not even discriminated from 
those of any of the writers. who are quoted; they are simply the words 
of one more witness. 

The same method is pursued in palersiuce to Jesus himself. He 
is not considered as supreme authority even in regard to his own 
person. Isaiah and the. Psalms are equally good authority, and are 
more frequently quoted. More attention is given to the Christ who 
is supposed to be found in the forty-fifth psalm than to the Jesus of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Now, this is a travesty on interpretation, diem which none can be 
imagined more disastrous to the truth. If the claims. of Jesus are 
admitted; if he fulfilled the law and the prophets; if he alone knew 
the Father and could make him known; if he first made known the 
principles of the kingdom of God; if he made the acceptance of 
his teaching and the following of his example fundamental principles 
of discipleship, then obviously the revelation of God in him is not to 
be dragged down to the level of his revelation in Genesis or the 
Psalms. An exegesis which does this is neither loyal to the founder 
of Christianity nor scientific. 

To recapitulate: Calvin’s interpretation of the Bible was bur- 
dened with three grave errors—a mechanical view of inspiration, a 
subordination of Scripture to the doctrines of the church, and a fail- 
ure to give pre-eminence to the revelation of God in Jesus. It marked 
an advance on the interpretation of Augustine and the other early 
Fathers, but has been left far behind in the march of biblical science. 
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II. TEACHING AS DETERMINED BY THE NATURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 


REV. RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


-_ -Sunday-school pupils are graded. God graded them by nature. 
We find it out every time we talk over their heads or offend their 
respect by treating them as though they were younger than they 
really are. ‘ 

But grading is a complicated affair. It is fourfold. Pupils are 
to be graded by classes, studies by courses, and teaching by methods 
(e. g., simple fiction calls for story-telling, and history for narration 
and geography, simple sums for mental arithmetic and more difficult 
problems for figuring); teaching is to be graded also according to 
the different moral motives to which we must appeal. 

Some moral motives are too elementary, to be sure, to require 
grading at all, as the love of accuracy for mathematical study and 
spelling, and sincerity for good diction. Social dealing and worship, 
however, have several motives, more or less interdependent and 
supplementary. One is the root, another the stalk, and another the 
fruit of both. They develop in order. They rise and ripen in dif- 
ferent periods of childhood. A motive which takes its rise later than 
another must be cultivated, nevertheless, before the prior motive 
matures. If neglected at its proper period, a religious motive forever 
compromises the development of others. ‘‘Add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to tem- 
perance patience, and to patience godliness, and to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity.” 

' The study of human society and religion is peculiarly involved in 
courses in history and literature, the characteristic forms of Scripture, 
and the staple studies of the Sunday school. How shall we grade the 
motives of moral action in teaching history and literature? This is 
a primary question of pedagogy. It concerns the teachers of these 
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studies in the day school and Sunday school alike. Discussion of 
the subject has been far from thorough. 

We may seek inspiration from a consideration of children them- 
selves, the experience of parents and school-teachers, and the history 
of the Hebrew race, its experience being analogous to the religious 
development of the individual. It will be enough for our purpose to 
argue from child-study, parental experience, and the rise of ae reli- 
gious spirit of the Hebrews. 


I, CHILDREN THEMSELVES 


Jesus himself referred us to child-study. He held a little one in his 
’ arms and bade his disciples learn of such, and beware lest they 
- wrong the little ones. In child-study modern educationalists haye 
returned to a principle of Jesus. We have to concede, however, that 
in the Sunday school this injunction of Jesus has been more conspicu- 
ous in the breach than in the observance. In most Sunday schools 
boys and girls have been taught unconnected stories after they have 
attained history age; and when they have felt babied and complained 
that they were “too big to go to Sunday school,” their Sunday-school 
officers seldom have listened to them with the respect due to the God- 
appointed authorities that children are regarding the tastes and capaci- 
ties of child-nature. Further, the church has been accustomed to 
grade children according to those who have moral responsibility and 
those alleged to have none; and too many Sunday-school teachers, 
so far from “entering the kingdom of God as little children” 
themselves, have been insisting that an understanding of certain 
metaphysical propositions defining the Godhead, the divinity of Christ, 
and the atonement (a feat possible only for those not little children) 
was the only way by which to make a formal choice of the kingdom. 
In order to put the matter beyond dispute, orthodoxy has labeled 
these definitions “the essential doctrines of salvation.” Fifty years 
ago it required no less a religious genius than Horace Bushnell to come 
to the defense of children in this strait. And it is not every Sunday- 
school teacher today who would vote him a place in the Hall of Fame, 
for relegating to a secondary place doctrines which Jesus himself 
did not find it necessary to formulate in order to teach us in what 
Christianity consists. 
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II. THE EXPERIENCE OF PARENTS 


Our second inspiration is the method of parents inthe home. And 
no wonder, for what did Jesus say Christianity was but the life of the 
divine family of God and his children? Besides, parents have to 
train their children in self-defense. They have to live with them. 
And “necessity is the mother of invention.” Parents instinctively © 
grade their children according to moral rather than academic capa- 
city. They know that to be just and kind is to be Christian; but they 
require that their young children shall be both out of implicit obe- 
dience. They do not find that trust in God and John 3:16 avail much 
before a child is of school age. By that time they depend mostly upon 
obedience for reasons given, for the practice of justice and kindness. 
Right and reciprocity avail more than.the blessedness of sacrifice for 
sacrifice’ sake as a motive, until children reach adolescence. Some 
parents are woefully disappointed with their children because this is 
so. But their children are simply like other children; and they are 
expecting too much of them considering their age. 

The dawn of adolescence is the beginning generally of chum age, 
when children discover the blessedness of sacrifice, if only when prac- 
ticed in the behalf of a chum, who is generally, by the way, of the 
same sex. For the decade beginning with twelve years of age all 
Christian parents, at least, appeal vigorously to the affections, which 
develop prodigiously during this period. Jesus is naturally the most 
appealing ideal for adolescents. This is the period when most Chris- 
tians enter upon full membership in the church. At home children 
learn religion by doing. ‘Learning by doing” is a phrase of modern 
education, It is Christian: “Whosoever shall do the will of God shall 
know of the doctrine.” 

Sunday-school teachers have not taken this leaf always out of the 
Christian home. They have been prone to forget Jesus’ principle of 
evolution: “first the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear, ” and have urged faith in God as an argument to infants in their 
period of unreasoning obedience. They often urge love as a motive of 
action for somewhat older children, when loyalty to right or law would 
be more effective. “The law is.a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ;” 
“First Sinai, then the gospel.” Both, gospel and law, it may be said, 
should be urged more or less together. Yes, but conscience should 
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be cultivated as entirely as possible before adolescence, or else even 
a kind character thereafter will prove flabby. 
Ill, THE EXPERIENCE OF THE HEBREW RACE 

Our third inspiration lies in Scripture or the record of how God 
taught religion to the Hebrews. This reveals a heavenly Father’s 
method with his children, or his “son,” as ‘the prophets called their 
nation. 

The earliest religious stories for the training of the Hebrews were 
those in which God is represented as exacting implicit obedience of his 
children. The command in Eden was without reasons. Abraham 
obeyed his call, “not knowing whither he went.” He led Isaac to the 
altar without questioning why. The laws of Sinai and Kadesh-barnea 
are so unaccompanied with reasons that the modern investigator is left 
to discover the significance of almost all ancient Hebrew customs as 
best he may.. In their infancy God taught the Hebrew race to obey 
him upon bare authority. 

The subsequent history of Israel was written for a later age, or 
stage of development. Its books were penned in the spirit of the 
prophets. Obedience was argued. It was reasonable to obey Jehovah, 
and unreasonabie, because disastrous, to disobey him. This lesson 
was for the middle childhood of Israel, or the period of conscience- 
building. 

With the Second Isaiah emerges the motive of sacrifice, a teaching 
for the youth period of Israel. This was enriched and emphasized by 
Jesus. Virtue with sacrifice became the spirit of godliness, and love 
and kindness the controlling motives of religious life. 

The Bible is obviously the natural textbook of religious education. 
It is not a scrapbook of pious texts, but a textbook for the develop- 
ment of piety. It is not a modern discovery perhaps, but a redis- 
covery certainly, that the Bible is doubly inspired—inspired in con- 
tent and in method. 

As literature the biblical writings are an expression of life, accord- 
ing to progressive degrees of religious culture. The child repeats in gen- 
eral the culture periods of the Hebrew race. When he needs the ideal 
of an implicit obedience Genesis furnishes him the material to live 
vicariously the lives of the patriarchs. When he needs to exercise rea- 
soning obedience to develop conscience, he can enter vicariously into 
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the lives of the just and valiant David, the unoppressible Jereboam, 
the justice-loving Amos, the merciful Hosea, and the pious and heroic 
statesmen, Isaiah and Jeremiah. He can rebuke his own sinful im- 
pulses by repenting vicariously of the sins of Bible characters, and 
thus forestall his committing their iniquities himself. In youth he 
should live vicariously the high martyrdoms of Jesus, Peter, and Paul. 

But the solution of grading the biblical material of the Sunday- 
school curriculum is not as easy as though we could prescribe simply 
Genesis for infants, Old Testament history for middle childhood, and 
the New Testament for youth. 

Our children must be Christian in spirit from their earliest years. 
When Jesus called God “Father,” he was able to direct.us to a, child’s 
simple faith and love to learn how to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The stories of Jesus are also for young children. Children have a 
story age until about nine or ten, during which they enjoy the stories 
of Jesus even more than those of Genesis. 

Moreover, our children must progress in the lessons of iste 
about one hundred times as fast as did the ancient Hebrews. Todo 
this they need not only to be environed from their cradles by a - 
Christian atmosphere, but they must know the spirit of Christ, and 
God through Christ, for the sake of spiritual stimulus. 

We must engender the spirit of love in infancy even if love will not 
prove, generally, as controlling for them as obedience upon authority 
This is equally true, of course, for middle childhood. The stories of 
Jesus should be given more time during infancy in the primary grades 


of the Sunday school than those of Genesis and the similar stories of 


Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and Daniel. In this way children will be 
furnished beforehand with a Christian conception of God and moral- 
ity as a standard by which to judge Old Testament history. And a 
little later, during the study of the Old Testament, they will require 
many sayings, parables, and discourses of Jesus and passages from 
Paul, which should be read and expounded, and many of them 
committed to memory. - 

By this means children can exercise their moral ‘sda a 
condemn, for instance, the lying of Abraham because un-Christian, 
the massacres of Saul, David, and Jehu as un-Christian, and approve 


the verdict of Hosea concerning massacre because consistent with the 
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loving character of God as revealed by Jesus. They can argue with 
Jesus as to the un-Christian character of some of the laws of Moses 
and some of the acts of Elijah, such as the latter’s calling down fire 
from heaven upon enemies, concerning which can be cited Jesus’ 
rebuke of James and John for wanting to imitate Elijah’s example 
in this particular. An approving judgment, on the other hand, will be 
exercised in numerous instances. Old Testament history furnishes 
a wonderful opportunity for the exercise of Christian judgment, and, 
not only as to the acts of the Old Testament characters as such, but 
in regard to the opinions, expressed or implied, of Old Testament 
historians, which are by no means always according to Christian stand- 
ards either of morality or of the character and desires of our heavenly 
Father. : 

Old Testament history is not a study to exclude the teaching of 
Jesus from the curriculum for the time being, as some evidently would 
have us believe, when they mingle New Testament with Old Testa- 
ment courses, for fear of keeping children from contact with the gospel 
for more than half a year at a time. If Old Testament study really 
eclipsed the study of Christianity for any time, it should have no place 
in the curriculum of a Christian Sunday school. 

Again, religious stories are not confined to the Bible. Fairy- 
stories should furnish much of the material to teach obedience on 
authority to children in the kindergarten and primary grades of the 
Sunday school. Other than biblical histories are to be drawn upon 
for material for the higher grades: hymns and other poems as well 
as psalms, the lives of Christian saints and other Christian literature 
than that which dates from before the close of the first century of the 
Christian era. 

The study of doctrine meets an imperative hunger for a compre- 
hensive view of life first keenly felt by pupils at about sixteen years 
of age. Doctrines may be taught before this in more or less detached 
forms; but this is the time for a comparatively complete view of 
religious truth, not necessarily in the form of a system of theology; 
but the evident facts and principles of religion should be grasped 
sufficiently to make an intelligent choice of a policy of life. 

A formal espousal of the cause of Christianity is natural at the 
adolescent age. In middle childhood children should have passed 
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already from an admiration of the physical courage of Old Testa- 
ment warriors to the more distinctly moral courage of the prophets. 
By about twelve years of age they advance naturally to a still more 
profound admiration for Jesus. But a formal espousal of Christianity 
involves more than a hero-worship of Christ. He must be followed, 
not by an imitation of his character and virtues by a self-imposed 
method of self-control, but in spirit by cross-bearing in the service 
of others. The impulse of cause espousal of different kinds ripens 
generally at about fifteen or sixteen years of age, or the middle 
or greatest crisis of adolescence—a period which is marked by a 
revolutionary development of the physical, intellectual and moral 
nature alike. All this argues for the study of the life of Christ by 
children twelve or thirteen years old, and for that of the life of 
Paul, as the first thorough-going advocate of the Christian cause, as 
the study for youth of about fourteen or fifteen. Adolescence fur- 
nishes the greatest opportunity for “conversion” to Christianity, 
because it is peculiarly the psychic aii for a new religious birth or 
revolution of character. 

Concern about the life to come is Sepuntinens in youth. The 
teaching of Jesus is concerned about the hereafter, although not 
primarily. Jesus’ phrase, “the kingdom of heaven,” applies essentially 
to the divine community on earth. This also was the subject of the 
visions of the Old Testament prophets. But to learn service in build- 
ing the kingdom of heaven on earth is our education for the life to 
come. A “well done” on earth is the guarantee of a useful existence 
after death. A graduation to a heaven above is as inevitable as it is 
natural. To become essential to the universe is an irrefutable argu- 
ment for immortality. Ifa Sunday school is a school of Christian 
service, it-will be fitting its graduates for eternal life. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL COURSES FOR ADULTS 
: I, COURSES IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
The mission of a Sunday school should be more than to conse- 
crate its students to the cause of Christianity. Christian men and 
women have the world’s problems to solve as far as religion must 
solve them. This constructive work belongs to those over eighteen 
years of age, at which time the constructive imagination undergoes 
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a decided development. A Sunday school should have a graduation 
at the close of school age or the end of the high-school period, and, 
among other reasons, in order to emphasize the transition to the con- 
structive period of life. 

Graduate classes of adult students should pursue section courses, 


not only of a critical study of biblical literature and history, but in the 


hard facts and religious principles affecting the practical, social, 
industrial, political, and philanthropic problems of their time. The 
world waits for the interpretation of society in terms of the gospel. 
This calls for study such as. clergymen cannot accomplish by them- 
selves. The educational department of the church should win recog- 


nition by real service in this field, and lay the world under obligation 


by contributions toward the evangelical reconstruction of human 
society. 

This is a new function for the Sunday school. It is the greatest 
work ever undertaken by the church. It is the commission of Christ 
to his disciples. The Sunday school has a social gospel to teach; and 
its work should be measured largely by the results it achieves through 
the thoughtful labors of its brainiest and most consecrated men and 
women. This work will soon mark the rise or fall of every Christian 
church. Either the church must organize the forces of Christian 
social endeavor to cure the sores of the body politic, or else a social 
brotherhood indifferent to the church as such will achieve the redemp- 
tion of the world. The very right of the church to exist hangs upon 
the issue; and the graduate department of the Sunday school is 
destined probably to turn the scale. 

The Bible study for courses in social problems is obviously the 
teachings of Jesus, the prophets, and the apostles. 


Il, COURSES IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


The Sunday school must educate its own teachers. No less than 
the public-school system, it must have a normal department. To this 
department belong courses both in the subject-matter of instruction 
and in methods of teaching. Courses in pedagogy and the critical 
study of the Bible are necessary. Only by eighteen years of age do 
people possess the interest and capacity. to study the Bible book by 
book, appreciate the divine library as textbook material for the educa- 
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tion of children, and discover a responsibility for the study of childhood. 
Religious pedagogy involves courses in child-study, methods of teach- — 
ing, and Sunday-school organization and management. 

We should call adult classes “Bible classes” no longer. The 
term is too academic. Bible study is but the means for teaching the 
young and revolutionizing society. The courses, although based on 
the Bible, should be social and pedagogical. Call them “graduate 
classes.”” The very term will flatter the best men and women of the 
time to appreciate their responsibilities both to their own generation, 
of which they are the divinely constituted leaders, and also to the one 
following, which they have to rear to succeed themselves when their 
own constructive work for the kingdom is done. . 


2 

a. 


CHARACTER IS NOT TRANSFERABLE - 


REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


. Rinaldi* shows to the eye what Christ tells to the ear by the story 
of the wise and foolish virgins. Jesus, in his dramatic story of an 
eastern wedding, with its sudden midnight cry, its sense of surprise, 
its shut door of opportunity, pointed out the necessity of preparing 
for all moral, crises. It is the moment of such a crisis that Rinaldi 
has represented in his statue “The moment, one and infinite.” 
Browning calls it the tick of one’s lifetime. 

Such moments are big with consequences. Failure to measure 
up to emergencies shuts doors that sometimes cannot be opened 
again. The power of critical moments to settle destinies has been 
a favorite theme with the moralist and the student of human life. 
When Julius Cesar, the proconsul of Gaul, crossed the little river 
Rubicon, which was forbidden him by law, his eye was fixed on 
Rome, and he was too used to victory to be careful of consequences. 
As men have read of this turning-point of his history, they have put 
words upon his lips: “The enemy awaits me; the opportunity 
invites; the die is cast.”” Men have attributed these words to him 
because they felt how his own and his country’s destiny hung upon 
that one event. Lord Tennyson rightly grasped the point of Christ’s 
story of the virgins when he applied it to Queen Guinevere, in her 
effort to reopen a shut door: 

“Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 
Oh, let us in, tho’ late, to kiss his feet!” 
“No, no, too late, ye cannot enter now!” 
Some things are done in critical hours that cannot be undone, and 
left undone that cannot be done. | This is a tragic fact of life. 

What is not so apparent is why it should be so; why a man’s 
future and his happiness should be decided by the action of a single 
critical hour. It does not seem just. A well-known New England 

t See frontispiece. 
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essayist, as he looked at Rinaldi’s beautiful group in marble, and 
noticed the pathetic entreaty of the foolish virgin and the uplifted 
hand, as if to guard her treasure, and the look of deep sadness as 
the wise virgin refuses her sister’s request, expressed a not uncommon 
feeling on the part of many when they read Christ’s story. He 
said: “She should have given her the oil.”” The essayist would not 
have made this remark had he not failed to see that in both the 
story and the statue the subject is character, and that character is 
not transferable. You may give a man money or material aid in 
his hour of need, although whether you ought to do so is often doubt- 


ful; but to give him character is not possible, however much you 


may desire to-do so, or however much you sympathize with his dis- 


tress, as the essayist sympathized with the foolish virgin. Sympathy 


cannot change the facts of life, but only our feeling toward them. 
Character is a personal achievement, and it cannot be acquired in a 
moment. The critical hour may seem harsh in its dealing with men, 
but is never unjust. It never makes nor unmakes any man; it is 
simply an hour of revelation, revealing what the man has been mak- 
ing himself during his previous years. Wellington understood this 
when he said that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the cricket-field 
at Eton. It is an inescapable spiritual law that the unworthy are 
by their own act excluded from the highest achievements when life’s 
greatest moments come. Herein consisted the foolish virgin’s folly. 
“‘Man’s whole life and training is just to fit him to do the right thing 
at the critical moment. He who fails at this juncture fails not because 
he, by mere accident, took the wrong path or made a bad guess, or 
lost his stake; he fails because he has not so ordered his previous 
life that he might instinctively do the right thing at a push.” The 
real critical hour is therefore not the hour of the emergency, but the 
unobserved preceding hours; for they silently and imperceptibly 
build up the character, which the emergency will sooner or later 
reveal and show whether it has grown strong or weak. What Christ’s 
story so forcibly teaches, and Rinaldi’s touching rendering of it 
illustrates, is the truth that character, being a personal achievement, 
is not transferable, and that, if a critical hour discovers to a man 
that he has an “ungirt loin and an unlit lamp,” it is “~ revealing 
the results of his previous life and conduct. 


| 
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BIBLICAL TEACHING ON THE RIGHTEOUS ACQUISITION 
OF PROPERTY: COMMENT AND CRITICISM: . 


The article by Dr. Evans, upon which I am asked to comment, invites, 
it seems to me, the fundamental criticism that it is written in almost entire 
disregard of historic perspective. The Bible is interrogated as if it were 
a single great textbook, instead of a collection of writings emanating from 
widely different periods of Hebrew history. The Old Testament material 
is roughly divided into “prophetic” and “‘ legal”’ without reference to the 
diverse conditions and ideals of different periods. The post-exilic statutes 
of Leviticus are quoted as if they embodied the laws under which Israel 
actually settled in Canaan. Moreover, the comments made on some of 
the passages are very wide of the mark. What could be a better example 
of pure assumption in exegesis than the idea that permission to charge 
interest in dealings with foreigners was due to the fact that such dealings 
would probably be in the nature of business speculation! Or the state- 
ment that Jacob’s crippled thigh was meant as a rebuke for his acquisitive- 
ness! 

- The conclusion with which Dr. Evans emerges from the Old Testa- 
ment fails, in my opinion, to recognize adequately the magnificent emphasis 
upon justice between man and man which is so impressive in the prophetic 
literature. To say simply that these old scriptures deprecate acquisitive- 
ness, and enjoin sympathy and generosity toward men, does not begin 
to state the case strongly enough. The Psalms, the Proverbs, and the 
Prophets abound with ringing appeals for honesty and square dealing, 
and tell of a God to whom ‘“‘a false balance is an abomination, but a just 
weight is his delight.” 

The treatment of the New Teens material seems to me equally 
defective, and in very much the same way. Of course, the most vital mat- 
ter here is the teaching of Jesus. While it is true that Jesus was not at 
all interested in the acquisition of property, it is too much to say that 
‘with purely economic questions he was not concerned.” He does not, 
indeed, discuss concrete questions of business ethics. Least of all is it 
fair to read into the parables, as the writer seems to do, tacit approval 
of all the customs there described. We have no right to infer from the 
story of the laborers that in Jesus’ opinion “‘a proprietor had the privilege 

t A symposium upon “Biblical Teaching on the Righteous Acquisition of Property,” 
by Professor Milton G. Evans, D.D., in the Biblical World, April, 1906, pp. 275-85. 
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of making his own terms with his employees” (he “agreed with them”); 
or to infer from the story of the husbandmen that ‘‘in relation to fellow- 
men a proprietor had absolute right to the increase from the labor of 
men employed in his business;” or to infer from the story of the talents 
that it is a man’s duty to increase the capital intrusted to him. All this 
would be very comfortable doctrine for capitalism today; but it does 
not represent the moral judgments of Jesus, but only the customs prevalent 
in Palestine two thousand years ago. 

The assertion that “‘the one method of acquiring property that Jesus 
condemned” was that of the Pharisees in using their piety to impose 
on people’s confidence, is hardly true even in letter. Can we forget the 
scathing sentence with which he drove the traders from the temple, ‘‘Ye 
make it a den of robbers’’—in allusion to their methods of unjust gain ? 
Can we forget the cordial approbation bestowed upon Zaccheus when 
he announced that he would make four-fold restitution of his unjust gains ? 
Surely, he who laid down the great principle of the “golden rule,” and who 
ranked as first among ‘‘the weightier matters of the law” that passion 
for justice which is ill translated by the word “judgment,” cannot be said 
to have spoken in uncertain tones regarding the importance of righteous 
methods in acquiring property. We do not find in the teachings of Jesus 


any code of business ethics, but we do find an exalted standard of ethics 
which cannot fail to be felt by any reader of the Sermon on the Mount. 
WILLARD Brown TuHorp. 


CHICAGO. 


In the article by Professor Evans, “‘ Biblical Teaching on the Righteous 
Acquisition of Property,” the limitations of the subject are to be borne 
in mind. The question is not raised as to the proper use of wealth, and 
therefore the discussion does not call for the condemnation of irrational 
expenditure, or for a consideration of the principle of stewardship. Of 
course, these matters could not be kept entirely out of sight in a review 
of the economic teaching of the Bible. But it is “acquisition,” not use 
or expenditure, that is under consideration. As to acquisition three 
questions may be asked: Can the institution of private property be justi- 
fied? How may property be acquired righteously? What limit should 
there be, if any, to acquisition? In his article Dr. Evans shows that the 
Bible assumes that to acquire and hold private property is a righteous 
thing, and he indicates that the rightness of it is grounded in the con- 
stitution of human beings. The normal exercise of our natural powers 
results in private property. We put ourselves into things, and thereby 
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they become ours. While private property is thus justified, the great 
danger connected with its acquisition is the danger of excess. We easily 
become too eager to increase our possessions, we too readily forget the 
claims of brotherhood and the rights of our fellow-man. Accordingly, as 
Dr. Evans says, ‘‘ Hebrew legislation aimed: to check the force of acqui- 
sitive impulses by supplying and stimulating altruistic motives. It did 
this in two directions: namely, love and gratitude toward God, sympathy 
and generosity toward men.” “The command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ (Lev. 19:18), is but a restatement of the commands 
forbidding injury of fellow-man in person or property, by act, word, or 
desire.”” In the times of the prophets all the evils connected with unlawful 
acquisition and the abuse of possession was rife. Dr. Evans shows how 
the prophets jnveighed against these evils. This is his summing-up: 
“In brief, all the prophets from Amos to Malachi concern themselves 
with enunciating principles and do not stoop to casuistry about legitimate 
methods of amassing wealth. They condemn avarice, the sinful greed 
for acquisition; they do not specify the amount of property a man should 
possess, nor define processes for obtaining it.” Coming to the teaching 
of Jesus Dr. Evans says: “In view of Jesus’ conception of his mission 
and of his estimate-of the relative worthlessness of human possessions, it 
is almost grotesque to inquire: What did he teach about proper methods 
of acquisition of property?” And yet, on the other hand, as has been 
said, ‘‘on no subject does Jesus speak oftener or with greater emphasis,” 
than on the subject of wealth. Nearly all of his teaching, however, con- 
cerns itself with principles; almost never does he lay down specific enact- 
ments. He looks at men from the point of view of the kingdom of God; 
he does not measure them by their wealth or their poverty. He does 
not reject the rich man, but in his view riches constitute a serious risk to 
the man’s true life. Also they constitute a trust: the rich man is not owner; 
he is a steward. What is true regarding the teaching of Jesus holds true 
for the teaching of the apostles. On the whole, then, as Dr. Evans clearly 
shows, the Bible says practically nothing directly on righteous acquisition. 
But surely there is much to be learned on this subject from that which 
the Bible prohibits, from its emphatic denunciation of avarice, oppression, 
and kindred sins, and supremely from the Golden Rule. 

J. W. A. Stewart. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: 


SOPHIA LYON FAHS 
New York City 


Although the Bible must ever remain the textbook norm for 
Sunday-school instruction, it is quite generally recognized that, 
in the form in which we have it, it is not a children’s book. Those 
who wrote it did not have in mind an audience of children. If 
the narratives which constitute the most usable Sunday-schoo! 
material are to be brought within the range of children’s appreciation 
they need to be retold, not perhaps in simpler language, although 
this will sometimes be helpful, but with much additional detail 
drawn from the customs and conditions of Bible times, in order that 
vivid and concrete pictures may provide for the child the suggestion 
and setting for the needful moralizations. Large sections of the 
Bible are almost never given to children to read. A study of all 
the portions used from the time of the introduction of the Inter- 
national Uniform Lesson System from the year 1873 to the year 1905 
shows that during these thirty-three years the committee did not 
see fit to draw upon more than one-fourth of the Bible for lesson 
material. Even in Sunday schools which have adopted independ- 
ent graded lessons, it is a question whether a much greater fraction 
of the Bible is being studied by children below the adolescent age. 
By instinct and training Sunday-school workers generally feel, 
with Dr. G. Stanley Hall, that “what may be regarded as the Sunday- 
school parts of the Bible are mainly narratives,” and discriminations 
need to be made even among these. 

Thus the children’s Bible is a very small book. The amount 
of biblical material given the average Sunday-school child for one 
week’s lesson can be easily read in two minutes. For an entire year 
he is assigned the equivalent of about thirty ordinary-sized pages— 
an amount which a child of twelve would be glad to read in one 

Cf. the article, “The Material of Religious Education,” by Professor W. G. 
Ballantine, D.D., Biblical World, February, 1906. 
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afternoon, were it in form and content interesting to him. Sunday- 
school workers, feeling that the amount of biblical material given 
a child for a lesson is far too brief to hold his attention for a lesson 
period, have supplemented it by three or four times as much other 
reading. This material takes the form, for the most part, of explana- 
tions of Bible customs, of comments on obscure passages, of discon- 
nected anecdotes or illustrations, and “ preaching.” 

Let it be freely granted that the commentary which aids the 
child to read between the lines of the Bible narrative, and to see 
clearly the picture suggested, is most necessary. Yet the question 
may be fairly put: Is an attempt to master a multitude of discon- 
nected illustrations and. moralizations the best use of Sunday-school 
time and the most effective method of reaching: the desired end ? 
Further, instead of labored attempts to bring to the understanding 
of children a larger portion of the Bible than is clearly adapted to 
them, would it not be better to give them other books to read and 
study which in essence are children’s commentaries on the great 
truths of which the Bible is the storehouse? Not all the master- 
pieces of English prose or poetry are fitted to the child-mind, and 
every well-built day-school curriculum recognizes the fact. Nor 
do the children, when they come to riper years, show less appreciation 
of these masterpieces because of a somewhat delayed acquaintance 
with them. May it not be that kinds of religious literature may be 
found which will prove to be a more rationally educative approach 
for children to religious truth than even some parts of that limited 
portion of revelation that we have called the child’s Bible? If such 
books are already in existence, or in the future may be written, it is 
evident, that, on the one hand, they should appeal to the normal 
interests of children, and, on the other, that their subject-matter 
should be in harmony with the aim of the Sunday-school. 

Of late years a half-dozen or more studies of children’s interests 
have been made by students in education. . Two of the most suggest- 
ive for our present inquiry will be quoted. 

“‘Children’s Interests in the Reading Work of the Elementary 
Schools” were studied by Mr. Clark Wissler, director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of the Ohio State University. After questioning 
several thousand public-school children in order to learn what lessons 
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in their school readers they remembered. and liked best, he secured 
data which, in condensed form, are as follows: 

(1) All the lessons remembered to any extent, except a few remembered 
for their oddities, are in terms of experience the child can realize in himself. 
(2) The lessons remembered most are especially natural and lifelike. (3) The 
- lessons not remembered by any child are too short to excite interest, or do not 
treat of things a child can appreciate. (4) The mere instructive lesson, the moral 
and its setting; abstract poems concerning duty, happiness, love of nature, etc., 
make up the bulk of those remembered by 5 per cent. or less.? 

_ Mr. George E. Dawson, fellow in psychology at Clark University, 
made a study of “Children’s Interests in the Bible.” He gathered 
information showing the preferences of one thousand children living 
in different parts of the country. Having differentiated between 
the preferences of children of different ages, Mr. Dawson says: 

At all ages children feel more interest in persons than in any other elements 
of the Bible. Even scenes and stories appeal to them mainly through the man, 
woman, or child that is the center of the scene or the principal actor in the story. 
This suggests that the Bible be given to children of all ages, through its personal 
element. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in writing of the preference of children 
before adolescence for Old Testament stories rather than those in 
the New T :stament, says: 

Children of this age lead a life eminently objective; they look outward, and 
should not be encouraged to look inward. They love exciting events, battles, 
the flood and tower. They admire character; for this is an age of intense hero- 
worship, and interest in persons is. necessary to animate interest in causes, ideas, 
all geographical localities, ceremonials, etc. 

In one of the late and most praiseworthy books on child study, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick has said: “Various studies of children’s reading 
indicated that they are interested, in the earlier grades, in animals 
and children rather than in adults.”” The adolescent period he em- 
phasizes as a time pre-eminently of hero-worship: 

This is the age of idealistic imitation and ideals. Ambitions and ideals are 
no longer dependent on the immediate environment, but the most beautiful, 
noble, and high are chosen from the world of history, literature, and art. In the 
earlier stage of this wider life the most attractive ideals are frequently crude. 
Boys are most appealed to by action, power, and courage; hence not merely his- 
tory, but all kinds of stories of adventure, in which marvels of skill and bravery 
are shown, are their delight. 

2 Pedagogical Seminary, April, 1898, pp. 522-40. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 151. 
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With girls there is something of the same attraction toward the strange and 
wonderful, but the more passive virtues of love and devotion under trying circum- 
stances are most interesting. 


The testimonies of those who are doing the practical work of 
teaching agree, in the main, with those of students of children’s 
problems. In Germany, where it is commonly conceded that history 
has been taught with great success, during the first two years of his- 
tory instruction, when the children are nine and ten years of age, they 
are given simple stories almost exclusively biographical in form, 
which cover roughly the whole range of general history. The next 
four years, until the children are about fifteen, are devoted to a 
second survey of general history. The material is still given in 
the narrative form, but there is a closer sequence in events, and 
larger ideas concerning the state are introduced. In the report 
of the New England History Teachers’ Association for 1899 the 
Committee on Courses of Study recommends that the first cycle 
of historical study in the elementary school, for children of the second 
through the fifth grades, consist of Grecian, Roman, and Norse 
myths, and stories and biographies from Hebrew, Grecian, Roman, 
European, English, and American history. In the second cycle, 
for children from the sixth through the ninth grades, biographies are 
again suggested, and the same field is covered in a more thorough 
manner, textbooks being used for the first time. We quote the words 
of the Committee: 


The work in biography which we strongly recommend chiefly in Course I, 
and in considerable measure in Course II, should include the lives of inventors 
and captains of industry, educators and statesmen, as well as military heroes. 


A so-called “partial” or “suggestive” list of fifty-seven names for 
biographical study is appended to the report.4 Mrs. Mary Sheldon 
Barnes, from a study of ‘“‘The Development of the Historical Sense 
of Children,” drew these four conclusions: 


(1) History is a proper subject for children from the age of seven. (2) 
Time is badly understood until twelve or thirteen. (3) History should first 
interest itself with the biographies of heroic characters. (4) These biographies 
should be of men who fight, hunt, and build, rather than of those who write, or 

think, or legislate.’ 

4 New England History Teachers’ Association, Reports, 1897-1900, pp. 22-25. 

sPedagogical Seminary, April, 1898, p. 498, by J. S. Taylor. 
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In the ment of the Comuiittee of Fifteen for 1893 is found this 
statement: 

The child loves to approach the stern realities of a firmly established civili- 
zation through its stages of growth by means of individual enterprise. Here is 
the use of biography as introductory to history. It treats of exceptional indi- 
viduals whose lives bring them in one way or another into world-wide relations. 

Dr. Charles McMurry, in writing of history in the elementary 
school, speaks of the value of biography as a source from which 
unselfishness springs. He says: 

The study. of biography is social in its effect, because it takes the child out of 
himself and loses him in the life and experience of another. The more biog- 
raphies of the right sort a child studies appreciatively, the more his own life is 
expanded to encompass and identify itself with the lives of others.® 
In the course of study which he recommends the prominence of 
biographies of typical and great men, even through the eighth grade, 
is very marked. 

Regarding these quotations as samples of the judgment of men 
who have studied the problem of children’s interests, and making 
inferences from the practice of the best modern day schools, we may 
perhaps safely give the following general statements concerning 
the essential characteristics of literature interesting to children: 

1. Such literature is almost invariably in the narrative form. 

2. The narrative is of sufficient length to make more than a 
mere passing impression upon the child’s mind. The old-fashioned 
reader containing many short stories is being replaced, to a large 
extent, by readers containing but one story each. A long narrative, 
requiring a series of lessons for its study, presents the cumulative 
impression of a series of scenes and actions all of which vivify the 
book’s great central theme or moral. 

3. Literature interesting to children of all ages is saturated with 
much concrete and picturesque detail. In both history and geog- 
raphy the modern tendency is to study thoroughly a few concrete 
types, rather than to gain a large mass of general ideas without 
the concrete pictures in the child’s mind as a basis for possible inde- 
pendent deductions. 

4. Literature pleasing to children is radiant with the personal 
element. History, in all the grammar grades where it is taught, 
6 Charles McMurry, Special Method in History, 1903, p. 9- 
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is made interesting through stories of the great men and women 
who played their parts in it. 

5. Biographies for children present men aud women of action 
whose work is among primitive: peoples or where civilization is 
simple. They are the stories of men whose lives are filled with 
adventure and courage, and whose virtues are molded in the large. 

Are there books, then, embodying these characteristics of litera- 
ture adapted for children’s reading and, at the same time, so satura- 
ted with the Christlike spirit and activity that they will aid the Sunday 
school in accomplishing its aim? We would not claim that this 
article suggests the only answer to this question; yet we believe 
that in the biographies of the church’s great pioneer workers among 
primitive peoples we may find Perhaps the greatest help in the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Taking the life of John G. Paton, missionary to the New Hebrides, 
as an example of others, let us note how his biography meets the 
requirements suggested. It is a book full of outdoor activity and 
picturesque detail. Although not bulky, the story, as told for young 
people, is six times as long as the longest gospel narrative of the 
life of Christ. It is teeming with thrilling adventures, the most 
marked courage, and “love and devotion under trying circum- 
stances.” Little wonder is it that in city public libraries the boys 
and girls are constantly calling for Mr. Paton’s book. What more 
effective commentary than the story of his life could be found on 
Jesus’ promise, “Lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of 
the world?” Or how better could we make real to a boy the mean- 
ing of the Christlike life of self-forgetting service ? Who would dare 
to say that three months consumed by a Sunday-school class in 
studying merely the autobiography of this one man had been mis- 
spent if either one of these great Christian truths were made to live 
for the children ? 

Other lives, not so well known perhaps as that of Mr. Paton, 
if rewritten from the children’s point of view, might be equally fasci- 
nating to boys and girls, as well as productive of religious results. 
Let children have a fair opportunity to become acquainted with 
James Gilmour working alone among the nomad Buddhists of 
Mongolia. Let them go with him on his twenty-three-mile walk 
through the desert of Mongolia, with feet swollen and bleeding, in 
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order to make possible a personal conversation alone with the first 
Mongol who had shown a desire to be a Christian, and they will 
begin to see what it means to love another into the kingdom of God. 
Should you wish to teach how the gospel is able to transform the 
lives of men, why not study the lives of some of the converts on 
the mission fields? Why not teach children the doctrine of faith 
and works through the life of Alexander Mackay of Uganda, who, 


through the things he made with his hands, was continually showing 


the African king the meaning of the gospel? Or who would think 
of omitting, for the boys and girls of fifteen or sixteen, the life of 
David Livingstone, that man of statesmanlike plans for the king- 
dom of God, combined with a childlike faith and utter unselfish- 
ness? Such examples might be multiplied. Since the very spread 
of Christianity itself has furnished us with these great heroes of 
faith, why should we grudge the use even of months of Sunday- 
school time in studying their lives? Through such instruction, 
in very truth, one is teaching the life of Christ. 

That missionary literature, especially missionary biography, 
is a real interpreter of the Bible is believed by not a few prominent 
Christian workers. Mr. Samuel B. Capen, president of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in an address 
before a conference of Congregational Sunday-school superintendents 
in Boston, said: 

When Luke finished the Acts of the Apostles, the story was not complete. 
There have been acts of other men of God through the centuries worthy in every 
way to have a place in our study. When the writer of the book of Hebrews’ in 
his eleventh chapter gave a list of the worthies and laid down his pen, he cer- 
tainly did not complete the list. There have been thousands of men since who 


have been far more worthy a place in such a list than some of those contained 
in that chapter.? 


In a report of the Church Missionary Soriaty of Great Britain for 
1891 occurs this statement: 

It may be that a child’s first desire after true religion may, through the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, be awakened by what he hears of true religion in the heart 
of the negro or the red Indian. In ordinary Christian teaching what anecdotes 
or illustrations can be found more appropriate and telling than those furnished 
by missionary annals? Africa, India, China, can supply narratives of godly 

7 The Sunday School Offering, 1903, pp. 36-38. 
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whose name was Willie,” who figures so often in religious teaching.® 


Rev. Charles L. Rhoades, D.D,, district secretary of the Ameri- ; 


can Baptist Missionary Union, has said: 


What is the geography of the Sunday School? The land of Palestine and the 
travels of St. Paul. What are the maps in your Bible; i. e., what is your king- 
dom? The map of Palestine, and the travels of St. Paul, and the wanderings 
of the children of Israel; and, by these maps, you expect to educate Christian 
citizens to a knowledge of the kingdom of God. They are to take the place 
of the cradle of Jesus Christ, and call a knowledge of that in its geography a 
knowledge of the kingdom of God. When I was little, I had the idea that Bible 
characters were in some way differentiated from us. They were characters 
that were portrayed in an inspired book, and to my mind they were different 
from the boys and girls of today. I never knew Paul till I knew Judson; I never 
knew Peter, and Isaiah, and the leading men of God’s Word till I — Moffat, 
and Livingstone, and Paton, and Morton, and Carey. 

In other words, the story of missions in the characters produced and the 
work brought forth has been to me the greatest interpreter of God’s Word. 


Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, general secretary of the New atid 
Sunday School Association, says: - 


The one thing I hear from boys and men is: “Oh, we have had these lessons 
over and over again!” One boy said to me: “Do not misunderstand me; I 
love my Bible and I love my Savior; I love my God; why don’t they teach us some- 
thing that is going on today?” I have said a thousand times, I wish that my 
boy would get an idea of what God is doing in China, rather than what he did 
with Nebuchadnezzar thousands of years ago. We are constantly talking about 
what he did in Egypt, but say nothing of what he is doing in Japan, China, and 
the South Sea Islands.® 


Such declarations are strong. Indeed, we venture to say thet 


more emphatic testimony could not be given concerning the value 
of any other extra-biblical material. Yet we have even more than 
the theoretical statements of Christian workers. The keenest test 
which can be made of the interest aroused by a story is found 
in the activity which the narrative stimulates. The deeper the 
impression, the greater the expression, Missionary biographies have 
completely transformed the life-purpose and work of hundreds of 
men and women. It was the stories of missionary heroism which 
his mother told him, and the map of Africa on which his — 
8 Hints on Juvenile and Sunday School Work. 


9 “Young People and Missions,” Report of the First Conference of Sunday School 
and Young People’s Leaders in Mission Work, 1903, p. 106. 
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traced the journeys of Livingstone then ‘in progress, that fired the 
soul of Alexander Mackay so that he gave his life for Africa. Wil- 
‘liam Carey, on his shoemaker’s bench, read the story of David 
Brainerd in the woods of North’ America, and he was led to ask: 
“Tf God can do such things for the Indians of America, why not 
for the pagans of India ?” And he went to Calcutta to make the 
test. The same biography sent Henry Martyn to India, and Samuel 
Marsden to do his great work in New Zealand. Miss Eliza Agnew, 
who became “the mother of a thousand daughters” in Ceylon, 
formed her missionary purpose when but eight years old. It was 
because of a geography lesson. The Isle of France was. pointed 
out on the map, and the story told of Miss Harrict Newell: whose 
grave is on the island. 

Further, it should be noted that the. es of such men and women 
are to be presented as types of. hundreds of others who today are 
devoting themselves to the kingdom. The study of these biographies 
is to be introductory to the study in later years of the history of the 
progress of the kingdom of God, both at home and abroad. The 
work of these heroes is typical. of forms of present-day activity, 
and their problems are examples of modern problems that. children 
may begin to help to solve. The missionary work of the church is 
its largest and most difficult present-day task. 

Missionary biographies, if rightly taught, will suggest to the chil- 
dren kinds of service which they can render in their own homes, 
for their neighbors, and for the sick and lonely in hospitals and 
charitable institutions, and in gifts for missions through which. the 
children will be working even at the very ends of the earth. And we 
should not overlook wholly the possibilities for the future which are 
involved in the missionary education of children. Although, accord- 
ing to the trend of thought in modern education, it is not safe to teach 
a child merely that which is going to help him in after-life, never- 
theless, by meeting his present needs and by. feeding his present 
interests, we are making the best preparation for the future. If 
the interest aroused and maintained i is genuine, and the activities 
engaged in are but the natural expression of that interest, in the 
future, when larger kinds of service are possible, the pupils naturally 
will devote their energies to service of wider significance. 
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THE WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Readers of the Biblical World will feel a peculiar interest in the 
movement to commemorate the work and influence of President 
Harper by erecting in the quadrangles of the University of Chicago 
a building to bear his name. The trustees, after consultation with 
representatives of the faculties and the alumni, have designated 
the General Library as the President’s memorial, and both by rea- 
son of its importance, its uses, and its favorable location, the pro- 
posed structure promises fitly to commemorate President Harper. 
It will stand on Fifty-ninth Street, looking south over the Midway 
Plaisance, and filling the southern end of the quadrangle between 
the Law School and Haskell Oriental Museum. It will be the 
intellectual heart of the institution, its great Gothic hall constituting 
the main reading-room of the University, and connecting, by bridges 
and corridors on the same level, with all the departmental reading- 
rooms of the humanities departments. It will house the bulk of 
the university library, which now includes more than 420,000 books 
and about 150,000 pamphlets, ranking second among American 
university collections. The proposed building will cover an area of 
80 by 216 feet, and its central tower will rise to a height of 200 feet. 
The structure will thus be, beyond any other yet erected at the 
University, massive and monumental. The cost is estimated at 
$1,250,000, and is to be met by general subscription. 

Already the wide range of President Harper’s influence has been 
reflected in the subscriptions that have been offered. The first 
contribution came unsolicited from a workingman living near the 
University. Another was brought in by the University newsboys. 
The president of the Board of Trustees has subscribed $25,000, 
and the trustees’ contribution now amounts to $45,000. The em- 
ployees of the University, among whom Dr. Harper had some of 
his warmest admirers, have been prompt to subscribe, in some cases 
with really remarkable generosity. The University faculties, under 
the leadership of Professor J. H. Tufts and others, are making 
what promises to be a notable contribution to the movement. The 
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university alumni have taken up the matter with especial vigor. 
Dr. Harper’s students, too, have felt that they must be represented 
in this enterprise, and have undertaken to reach everyone who studied 


under the late President—whether at Granville, Morgan Park, © 


Chautauqua, New Haven, Chicago, or in summer schools—with 
an invitation to make this the occasion for fresh acknowledgment 
of the extraordinary attraction and stimulus which Dr. Harper by 
his enthusiasm, his skill as a teacher, his learning, and above all 
by his kindly, winning, and noble personality, everywhere exercised. 
They have proposed to secure from 500 of his students memorial 
pledges of some amount, preferably $50 each, to be paid to the 
treasurer of the University in semiannual instalments, beginning 
July 1, 1906. Their letter is signed by fifteen men, representing 
all the periods of hig teaching. © . 

Thus the general public, the University alumni, the President’s 
students, and his colleagues in the work of the University are already 
uniting in this memorial. Readers of this journal, the first of Dr. 
Harper’s enduring foundations, who may desire to participate in 
the movement, will find subscription blanks among the advertising 
pages at the beginning of this number. Pledges should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Board of Trustees, the University of Chicago. 
Students of Dr. Harper, especially those who may not be reached by 
the students’ committee, are invited to write for student pledge-blanks, 
as separate account is to be kept of the students’ subscription. 
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LIFE OF CHRIST 


_ XVII. HEALING OF THE GADARENE DEMONIAC 
MARK §: 11-20" 


I. . EXPOSITION 


Jesus had crossed to the eastern side of the Sea of Ghillie Se esnania 
not stated. He may have gone for rest or to reach a new community. The 
Gerasenes were pagan and superstitious. On landing, Jesus was met by a 
demoniac, exceedingly fierce, whose dwelling was in the tombs, natural or 
artificial excavations in the rocks, which frequently: became resorts for wild 
men and beasts. Because of his attacks upen passers-by, efforts had fre- 
quently been made to bind him with chains, but to no avail. When he 
met Jesus, he seemed to recognize the sovereignty and authority of his per- 
son, and showed a spirit of submissiveness, coupled with reluctance to 
yield to his control. There was a strong mingling of reverence and oppo- 
sition. Jesus healed him. The account states that the healing involved 
the casting out of many demons whose dwelling-place had been in the man, 
together with Jesus’ permission that they might enter into.a herd of swine 
which was feeding on a neighboring slope near the sea. The swine, excited 
by the presence of the demons, rushed madly down into the sea and were 
drowned. The owners, whom report brought quickly to the scene, beheld 
the demoniac healed and clothed at Jesus’ feet, but their chief concern was 
for the loss of their property. Moved both by resentment and by fear, they 
besought Jesus to quit their country. On going, he refused the request of 
the healed man to accompany him, but commanded him to carry the news of 
his restoration to his friends. 

Most readers find unusual perplexity in this account. The fact that 
Mark mentions only one demoniac, while Matthew mentions two, presents 
no difficulty. Mark, whose style is very graphic, has fixed attention upon 
the most aggravated case. It will clear the account of some difficulty if we 
remember that these narratives were composed, long after the events took 
place, by writers who, while truthful and painstaking, shared the beliefs of 
an age which was both unscientific and credulous. All unusual events 
were looked upon as occurring through supernatural agencies, such as 

t International Sunday-School Lesson for May 13, 1906. 
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angels or demons. What we would call a case of lunacy today would be 
accounted for in Jesus’ time as the result of demoniacal possession. Some 
paroxysm, accompanied by wild gesticulation and outcry, might easily 
have frightened the herd of swine and produced the result described. The 
gospels have given the interprevation “of their age. It is hardly credible 
that, as some have supposed, there was in the specific age of Jesus any 
unusual phenomena of demoniacal possession. We would see Jesus’ work 
as more purely constructive. He restored harmony by bringing into unity 
the disorganized faculties of a deranged mind. He asks the man’s name, 
that he may help him to collect himself. Then by his own great word of 
power, he enables the man to regain reason and self-control. 


Il. SUGGESTED LESSONS FOR TODAY 


1. Power offered.—The gospels present Jesus as Savior. He saves by 
restoring man to his normal life. Man is abnormal to the extent that he 
lacks perfection. Jesus comes to bring man’s moral life up to the standard 
of divine requirement. But*man’s moral perfection needs mental and 
physical perfection. Jesus stands as the Savior of the whole man. This 
is the ‘‘good news.” We should not be satisfied with a partial gospel. 
Man is a unit. The hope which saves him should send currents of 
invigorating power through his very body. The Christian ideal seaned 
lift the mind and body to the plane of health and power. 

2. Power restricted—The Gerasenes sent Jesus away! He can do no 
work where he is not welcome. They lost their opportunity. They closed 
their doors against the great resources which -offered themselves. Few 
people know what wealth is. In every age there is danger that swine will 
count for more than men. Restoration costs: we want it, but do not want 
to pay the price. To have the demons cast out- might cut down the 
profits and decrease the revenue. The passion for drink paves our 
streets and lights our cities. Can we afford to let the restorer visit us and 
tarry with us? 

3. Power enlarged.—Jesus recrossed the sea, but he left a witness behind. 
It was only a healed lunatic, but he had a story to tell. He was faithful to 
his mission. _ On a later visit Jesus found Gadara ready to open her doors 
to him. Any man for whom Christ has done something is equipped for 
service. Not knowledge, but experience, is the measure of our value as 
witnesses for him. 

DanteL T. DENMAN. 

Oak Park, ILL. 
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XVIII. THE DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Mark 6:14-29? 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 
_ Herod Antipas is to be distinguished from his cruel father, Herod 
the Great (Matt., chap. 2; Luke 1:5), and also from his nephew, Herod 
Agrippa I (Acts, chap. 12). : 

- The arrest of the Baptist preceded the beginning of Jesus’ Galilean 
ministry (Matt. 4:12; John 3:24). Matt. 11:2-19 gives one glimpse of 
the prophet’s prison life, which seems to have lasted nearly a year. 

Matthew’s account (14:1-12) is briefer and adds little. Luke omits 
the story (but see 9:7-9; 3:18-20). 

Il. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 17: The place of John’s confinement was Machaerus, east of the 
‘Dead Sea, where Herod the Great had built a fortress and palace. Evi- 
dently (vs. 27) the feast occurred here. Vs. 18: The guilty relation involved 
a threefold crime. Herod and Herodias were uncle and niece, and each had 
a living companion. Vs. 21: The word translated “‘birthday” more prob- 
ably means “Accession Feast.” “It was not the way of the Herods to keep 
birthdays, but anniversaries of their accession. These accession days were 
celebrated with such magnificence as even to excite notice at Rome.” 
(Farrar.) Vs.-22: Strong emphasis is laid upon the rank of the girl; ‘‘the 
daughter of Herodias herself.” She was sadly out of place—a princess of 
the blood offering the entertainment commonly provided by courtesans. 
Vs. 23: Compare Esther 5:3, 6; 7:2. WVs.24: The daughter’s shame is 
eclipsed by the mother’s relentless purpose to destroy John (cf. Matt. 14:8). 
Vs. 25: She strikes while the iron is hot. The oath made in the frenzy of 
inflamed passion may be — when moderation returns. ‘She 
came in straightway with haste . . . . saying . . . . forthwith, Give me. 
the head of John.” Vs. 26: The s sorrow of Herod evel Pilate’s — 
to release Jesus (John 19: 12). 

. III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: THE ABUSE OF POWER 


1. A preacher of righteousness restrained: power misused.—The rule 
perverts his authority to the suppression of the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness when that voice condemns his sin. The modern preacher is sometimes 
bound and silenced by the misused authority of a worldly or corrupt con- 
stituency (cf. Jer., chap. 37). The civil authorities misuse their power 
when they remove from office men who seek to expose and rebuke corrup- 
tion and crime in public service. 
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2. A devotee of shame bedecked with authority: power squandered.—The 
ruin of Herod began in an alliance with a faithless and shameless woman. 
Familiar association with sinners is the prelude to a division of authority 
with them. The convenient day always comes, when John is silent in the 
dungeon and Salome dances before our eyes; whén the best impulses are 
slumbering and our baser nature is all astir with passion. Then it is that 
evil arrogantly claims its reward and the soul recklessly shares its sover- 
eignty, even to the half of its kingdom. Alliance with evil inevitably leads 
to this spoliation of our power. A godless wife, a worldly partner, a cor- 
rupt political constituency, find their ‘‘convenient day,” and in an evil hour 
we resign in their favor to the half of our kingdom. 

3- The reign of terror unchecked: power quiescent.—Herod had hereto- 
_ fore kept John safe; but now his oath palsies his arm. We grant to evil 
‘certain liberties, and then hold these as rights too sac:ed for our inter- 
ference. We license crime, and then witness the slaughter of the innocents 
without a word of protest, merely for the oath’s sake. Yet in truth the 
king’s oath is always limited by the king’s character. The initial and 
inclusive oath of the kingly office is to defend innocence and uphold 
righteousness. No man, under any possible combination of circumstances, 
is obliged to do-wrong. Thus: is the moral nature disintegrated. We 
use our power to ‘suppress the voice of conscience and of right. .We 
form an alliance with evil and divide with it our authority. And in the 
end we sit supinely and behold the slaughter of purity and virtue and 
hope, which we had not purposed, but which we made possible by the 
abuse of the power committed to us. 


GEORGE E. 
_» CHICAGO, 


XIX. FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND 
MARK 6: 30-443 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

"T£The feeding of the multitude, recorded in Mark 6:30-44 and the 
parallel passages in the other three gospels, is one of the so-called nature 
miracles. If accepted as a miracle at all, it is difficult to consider it other 
than as a purely creative act, inexplicable by the supposition of secondary 
causes; hence not a few scholars, more or less under the sway of naturalism, 
have endeavored to eliminate the miraculous element from the account. 

Accepting as we do, however, the possibility of miracles, the accept- 
ance or rejection of any given miracle is simply a question of evidence. Is 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 27, 1906. 
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the evidence sufficient to substantiate the claim? Fortunately for us, the 
feeding of the five thousand is the best-attested ofall Christ’s miracles. It 
is recorded in all four of the gospels). being the only incident prior to the 
passion week, with the exception of the beginning of Christ’s work in Gali- 
lee, that has this fourfold attestation: :: And:if the accounts of Matthew and 
Luke are derived from Mark, as seems most'probable, we yet have the trust- 
worthy testimony of two eyewitnesses—that of ee, in eamecnen 
that of John, in his own gospel. 
Il. EXPOSITION 

Christ had sent forth his twelve disciples, two by two, on a preaching 
tour through the villages of Galilee. But now, returning from their jour- 
ney, they gather together, probably at Capernaum, and tell Jesus the results 
of their work. The Master sees they are tired, and,in need of rest; but so 
great is the crowd coming and going that restin Capernaum is impossible. 
He therefore bids the disciples go with him ag¢ross the Sea of Galilee, that 
they may be alone in some quiet place, perhaps on the plain of Butaiha. 
But the desired rest is not to be had; for the multitude, seeing the Master’s 
boat heading for the northeastern end of the sea, hurry afoot around the 


northern shore; and when Jesus with the disciples comes forth from the 


boat, he finds five thousand men awaiting him. As he looks upon the rest- 
less crowd, without a leader, without a teacher, his heart is stirred with com- 
passion, rest is forgotten, and he begins again to instruct them. The day 
wears by, and now it is evening. The disciples, realizing that no food is at 
hand with which to feed so large a number of men, come to Jesus and beg 
that he send the multitude away, that they may go and supply themselves. 
‘Give ye them to eat,” is Jesus’ reply. But two hundred pennyworth of 
bread—the wages of a laborer for six months and more—is necessary that 
all may be fed, and only five loaves and two fishes are athand. These the 
Master takes, and when the multitude is seated in order, like beds of flowers, 
on the plain now green with the grass of early spring, he looks up to heaven 
in thanksgiving, breaks the loaves and fishes, and gives to the disciples that 
they may distribute to the multitude. The five. thousand men are satisfied, 
and fragments remaining are gathered up, enough to fill twelve baskets. 
Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 

Such is the incident. What suggested lessons have we here for the men 

of today? . 


1. A lesson, first of all, as to the value of rest. Men worn out with 
many labors can serve the Master in no better way than by taking a 
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needed vacation. Jesus bids them come with him to a quiet place and rest 
awhile, that they may be the better prepared for the duties that lieahead. . 

2. A lesson of self-forgetting sympathy.. In. the presence of ‘multitudes 
of men, astray like sheep without a »shepherd, the Master forgets himself 
and with compassionate heart seeks to satisfy the needs of. others. And 
as it was two thousand years ago by the Sea of Galilee, so it isin our day. 
Many men are groping blindly for light, and the spirit of — 

lead us to forget ourselves in ministering to them... 
g. A lesson of practical helpfulness. lone techy 
multitudes does the compassion of Christ express itself, but also in satis- 
fying their lower needs. He would not have his vepntetees — the physi- 
cal necessities of men. 

4. A lesson of wise economy. Though the earth is-the Lotd’s and the 
fulness thereof, his treasures are not to be wasted. The resources at our 
command are not to be abused, but ‘used for worthy ends. Even the frag- 
ments are to be gathered up ond saved. 

J. L. Conmecne. 


XX. THE-GENTILE WOMAN’S FAITH 
MARK 7:24-304 
| I, EXPOSITION | 

We bese reach a crisis in the life of Christ. The a character ot 
his teaching as described in John, chap. 6, made it plain to the people that 
they could no longer look to him as the long-hoped-for Deliverer and King; 
hence there was a revulsion of feeling on the part of the multitudes, and a 
falling away on the part of many of his followers. Then, too, the increas- 
ing opposition of the Pharisees and scribes, as indicated in the previous part 
of this chapter, unmistakably pointed to the inevitable outcome of Jesus’ 
earthly career. He saw that it was time to devote more attention to the 
special preparation of his disciples for his departure, and the consequent 
- work that would devolve upon them. For this, privacy and retirement 
were necessary. Hence the withdrawal from Galilee and this journey to 
the North. Our lesson is an incident of this journey, which i is in no sense 
of a missionary character. 

Vs. 24: The Greek word (Sp.a) here translated ‘“borders,’’ while 
meaning primarily the boundaries of a region, is used in the New Testa- 
ment to designate the region itself included within these boundaries. This 
fact, and the expression “‘came through Sidon” in vs. 31, show clearly that, 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 3, 1906. 
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at the time of this incident and later, Jesus was entirely outside Jewish 
territory and on gentile soil. Tyre, ‘whose antiquity was of ancient days” 
(Isa. 23:7), and Sidon, her mother (Isa. 23:12), were the chief cities of 
Phoenicia, which at this time was included in the Roman province 
of Syria. Vs. 25: That this woman should have known something about 
Jesus is not strange. Both Mark (3:8) and Luke (6:17) report that the 
people of Tyre and Sidon were among those who flocked to Galilee to hear 
and see him (see also Matt. 4:24). Vs. 26: Generally speaking, the woman 
was a gentile (the Jews used ‘‘ Greek” in this sense at this time); more par- © 
ticularly she was a ‘‘Syrophcenician,” which is commonly supposed to be 
used in distinction to Libophcenician (Carthaginian); but as this contrast 
has no significance in this narrative, it probably means simply a Syrian 
living in Phoenicia proper. Vs. 27: Although Jesus’ personal attitude 
and the character of his teaching never savored of the spirit of exclusive- 
ness characteristic of his race, it was necessary for the inauguration and 
establishment of his work that he confine his petsonal efforts to his own 
people (Matt. 15:24). But the word “first” suggests that the gentiles 
will have their turn. Is the use of the term ‘‘dogs” by Jesus an exception 
to what has just been said? Whenever the dog is mentioned in the 
Bible (with one possible exception, Prov. 30:31), it is always with con- 
tempt. Such was the common use of the term throughout the East. The 
trend of the story, however, makes it evident that something in Jesus’ 
tone or manner reassured the woman, in spite of the apparent harshness 
of his words, and emboldened her to urge her request. 
II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 

A woinan’s quest. The gospels give us but this one glimpse of the 
Syrophcenician woman, yet how vivid is the impression she makes upon us! 

1. She was watchful and prompt. So far as we know, Jesus was in this 
neighborhood but once. The woman was quick to see, and as quick to 
seize, the opportunity. : 

2. She had faith—a faith so deep and well grounded that nothing could 
shake her confidence in Christ. 

3. She had persistence, even insistence—a quality that Jesus elsewhere 
commends in two parables (the Friend at Midnight, Luke 11: 5-8, and the 
Unjust Judge, Luke 18: 1-8). 

4. She used her natural powers—the penetration that saw through the 
apparent rebuff, the ready wit that shows in her neat answer. 

This woman asked and received; she sought and found. 


C. Lapp. 
PASADENA, CAL. : 
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XXI. PETER’S CONFESSION AND JESUS’ PREDICTION AND 
CONDITION OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Matt. 16:13-285 


I. EXPOSITION 

Joon did not go into northern Galilee because he feared Herod (Luke 
13:31) or the Pharisees, though the latter hindered his work. The reason 
is found in the discussion after the feeding of the five thousand, which clearly 
indicated that the people would accept none except a political Messiah. 
Jesus apprehended that he could not instruct men of such set views, there- 
fore he withdrew into the “parts” (Mark says ‘‘villages”) of Caesarea 
Philippi, probably for retirement and instruction of the disciples (Mark 
7:24). The answers (vs. 14) give the summing-up of the opinions held by 
the people. Jesus, for the first time, discusses his titles. Vs. 16, ‘“‘the Son 
of the Living God”: ¢équivalent’to ‘‘the Messiah,” and an expansion of 
Mark’s ‘“‘the Christ.” ‘Peter, doubtless, speaks for the disciples. Mark, 
and John 1:41, 49, and Matt. 14:33, show that this thought wasabroad. The 
significance of this occasion is, that, while previous to this the disciples had 
the impression that Jesus was the Messiah, now they know it from a per- 
sonal knowledge of him; and, further, while the people no longer held him 
to be the Messiah, the disciples still believed it. Vs. 17, “flesh and blood”’: 
The divine operation of the Spirit gave Christ’s true significance. Jesus 
alone could satisfy the longing of the heart. Vs. 18: The meaning is not 
found in the difference of the two words, ‘‘ Petros” and “‘peira,” but in 
Peter’s conviction that Jesus was the Messiah. It is upon Peter and all 
men with like faith that Jesus is to build his church. ‘‘Hades”: the place 
to which all the living go. Hades prevails over all flesh because mortal, 
but not over the church which ever stands. Vs. 19, ‘‘keys”: a figurative 
expression showing Peter’s spiritual insight. ‘Bind and loose”: Peter’s 
judgment of spiritual matters is so correct that his requiring or forbidding 
anything in this sphere will be viséed in heaven. This responsibility Jesus 
placed upon all the apostles (Matt. 18:18), not upon Peter alone. Vss. 
17-19@ are peculiar to Matthew’s gospel, and in this passage the word 
“church” apoears for the first time in the gospels. The other passage 
where the word is found in the gospels is also peculiar to Matthew (18:17). 
Vs. 20, ‘‘tell no man”: With the people’s conception of a royal, earthly Mes- 
siah, the “telling” would only bring harm. Vs 21 marks such a change in 
the character of Jesus’ teachings that some make it the beginning of the 
fourth main division of the book. He now begins the preparation of the 
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disciples for his death. Though he may have. known before this that he 
must be killed as well as suffer, Jesus now for the first time clearly states it. 
‘Be raised up”: as Jesus was conscious that he was the Messiah, so he 
was sure that he should rise again. ‘Vs. 22, “Peter took him”: in a patro- 
nizing manner. Vs. 23, “But he turited”’: Mark implies that the sight of 
the other disciples necessitated the rebuke. ‘‘Stumbling-block”: the sug- 
gestion of Peter is a. temptation to Jesus to escape death: Vs. 24, “deny 
himself”: make God’s will and interests of others the aim in life. Vs. 25, 
‘‘life”: used in two senses, natural and spiritual life. ‘For my sake’’: for 
salvation of men; not all losing of life is saving it. Vs. 8, “‘the kingdom 
of heaven come with power’’: gradually coming then in the conversion of 
people, and identical with the coming of the Son of man. 
II, SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: APPREHENDING THE MESSIAH 
PRECEDES UNACCEPTABLE INSTRUCTION 

1. Accept Jesus as the Son and revealer of the living God, and you are 
an apt pupil of the teachings of Jesus. Jesus’was assured that the disciples 
held the true conception of his messiahship’ before he intrusted to them 
necessary and, for the world, hard instruction. This conception was neces- 
sary to save them from carrying out erroneous ideas. The Turk is a 
butcher because his God is cruel. 

2. We are then prepared to accept a suffering Messiah and a suffering 
God, but, like Peter, we need instruction to realize all that it involves. We 
need ‘to study the depths of the mystery of Calvary. . 

3. The lesson at the cross prepares us for the duty of cross-bearing, 
which means the _— of duty even unto death. The motives, however, 
are strong. 

a) We shall find lifé. The loss is temporal, gain eternal. 

b) The price we pay for the present life is too large. 

c) In‘ the judgment at his coming we shall have a reward for faith- 
fulness. 

Joun G. Briccs. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


XXII. THE TRANSFIGURATION 
LUKE 9: 28-365 
I, EXPOSITION 
The great confession of Peter (Matt. 16:16) had been nimandelget 
by Jesus (Matt. 16:17-19). Greatly elated, the disciples looked for the 
immediate consummation of the messianic kingdom. But instead of 
promising its near glory, the Master had announced approaching suffering, 
rejection, and death, all of which was to them simply impossible because 
6 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 17, 1906. 
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it seemingly meant defeat. How could messiahship be reconciled with 
martyrdom, Saviorhood with suffering, deliverance with death? In the 
days following Jesus would naturally attempt in every possible way. to 
enlighten their darkened minds. The chronicle of those days is not given, 
but we can scarcely be wrong in supposing that now for the first time he 
told them of his own inner experience fighting the same difficulty as theirs, 
when he was driven into the wilderness just after his baptism; that he turned 
to the law and the prophets, and showed how they linked together the 
two, ideas that to them seemed irreconcilable; that he read for them the 
signs of the times and showed how the Messiah would inevitably be treated. 
Added to all this must have been frequent seasons of prayer-for their own 
illumination. It was while they had gone up into Mt. Hermon for one of 
these times of communion that the transfiguration took place, one week 
after his first announcement of his approaching humiliation. While 
the disciples had sunk jinto a semi-stupor—occasioned no doubt by the 
exertion of the climb, the bracing night air of the mountain after the heat 
of the day, the physical reaction from the emotional intensity which the 
Master’s words had produced —Jesus’ ‘‘face became sun-bright, (his) 
raiment pure white.”” Moses and Elijah, the representatives of the law 
and the prophets, stood with him, bathed in glory, and they talked together 
about the one. thing that had so disturbed the faith of the disciples, his 
exodus which he was to fulfillin Jerusalem. The sleep-burdened disciples 
have a vision of this glory, and it startles them into wakefulness, just in 
time for them to behold Moses and Elijah departing. Peter would detain 
them, and he appeals to Jesus to allow him and his companions to erect a 
booth for them and Christ, not really conscious of what he is saying. But 
even while he is speaking, a bright cloud settles down upon the little com- 
pany, and from it they hear the divine voice attesting Jesus’ messiahship, 
and summoning them to.a full surrender to his teachings concerning the 
necessity and glory of the cross. The vision passes, and, looking around, 
the disciples see only Jesus. It is recorded that they told no man in 
those days any of the things which they had seen (Matthew says that 
their silence was at the command of Christ, Matt. 7:9). The reason is 
plain. A relation of it might only arouse the envy of the nine who did 
not see it; it would not have been understood by them; it might have 
inspired the over-enthusiastic to unwise measures. Visions are for those 
only who have been prepared for them. 

I, SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: THE MESSAGE OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 


The important thing about the transfiguration is not the manner of 
it, concerning which there is a difference of opinion, but the meaning 
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of it. And whether it was a wholly objective reality, or a wholly sub- 

jective experience, or a combination of both, its significance is the same. 

It seems to present a threefold meaner: , 
1. To Jesus himself}. 

a) His faithfulness thus far was acknowledged. : 

b) Reassurance was given of the rightfulness of the course he had 
chosen. 

c) Both of these were intended to calm and — his spirit 
for the trials just before him. 

2. To the disciples. 5 

It was for their sakes primarily, and not for Jesus’, that the vision 
came to convince them of the truth of Jesus’ announcement and to hearten 
them in the face of it. Among other things it taught them: 

a) Messiahship and martyrdom are not out of line with the teachings. 
of the law and prophets; they are linked in the divine plan. 

b) The character of the messianic’ kingdom is above all things 
spiritual. 

c) Jesus is indeed the Messiah; they have not been mistaken. This 
is attested by the conversation of Moses and Elijah, and also, and more 
significantly, by the divine voice. 

d) Judaism is not overthrown, but glorified in Jesus. 

e) They owe submission.to the teachings of but one, and that one 
is Jesus: “Hear ye him.” 

3. To us. 

a) Our prayers may be the means of spiritual illumination both of 
ourselves and others. It was while Jesus was praying that the transfigura- 
tion occurred. Who shall say that the transfiguration was not a direct 
answer to the prayer of Jesus? 

b) Revelation is always according to capacity. Not all the disciples 
saw the vision; only the three. Every teacher must reserve his deepest 
thoughts for those who are most ready to receive them. 

c) While the nine did not have the vision granted to the three, yet 
after all they had the essential, ‘‘Jesus only.” Ecstatic visions are not 
the necessary accompaniments of the spiritual life. Not the way in which 
we arrive at our faith is the important thing, but rather the object of our 
faith. ‘Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believ 
(John 20:29). 

d) Spiritual experiences of an uplifting nature are never given to 
be a permanent enjoyment. The vision passes, but service remains, and 
it is because of the needed service that the vision has value. 


W. P. BEHAN. 
Ann ArBor, MICH. 
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A THIRD “HIGH-PLACE” AT PETRA 


In November, 1905, I had the privilege of a second visit to Petra.in 
company with Professor P. V. N. Myers, the historian, of College Hill, Ohio, 
and together we had the pleasure of making additions to our knowledge of 
Petra, especially in connection with the high-places.* We visited the old 
high-place, and confirmed the existence of four magnificent stairways lead- 
ing to this center of ancient worship.? At the second ‘high-place we dis- 
covered the existence of a second gallery; cut into the face of the cliff 
about 30 feet below the other gallery, and leading to one of the four stair- 
ways at the rock on-which the high-place is located. 

Then we proceeded to confirm the impression expressed that “similar 
places of worship will yet be found in other parts of the ‘city and its sur- 
rounding rocky ramparts.”4 Disregarding the repeated assurances of the 
natives of the region that there was nothing more to be found in certain 
directions, we made up our minds to scale the peak called el-Khibzy, or 
el-Khubthy, to the east and immediately above the celebrated “Corinthian 
Tomb” and the ‘‘Tomb with the Urn.” Before our visit was over, we had 
the rare pleasure of discovering a third high-place, which in certain respects 
easily matches the old high-place now so well known in pictures by the two 
obelisks. 

This third high-place is situated high above and a little to the southeast 
of the ‘‘Urn Tomb,” and is approached by at least jour colossal stairways 
which wind up and among the rocks, crossing ravines, cutting boldly through 
great shoulders of the mountain, until they attain a height of more than 
3,500 feet, or more than 600 feet above the floor of the valley. Our first 
clue, discovered late one afternoon, was the lower end of the stairway, 
numbered 1 on the sketch. At the point where we struck it the pathway 
enters a cyclopean cutting, as seen in Fig. 1, the entrance to which was once 
guarded and defended by colossal doors, as shown by the side walls, the 
sockets, and the cuttings for the lintel and the bars. With a width of 12 
feet and a height of 30 feet, this one cutting extended for nearly 100 feet. 
Just beyond this cutting the stairway clinging to the side of the ravine is so 

t See the Biblical World, January, 1901, and March, 1903. 

2 See Libbey and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra, Vol. II, p. 179. 

3 Ibid., pp. 192, 200. 4 Ibid., p. 207. 
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badly damaged for some 50 yards that none but a skilful climber can pass 
the dangerous break; but the continuation of it is plainly visible in the 
ravine above, and later on we saw the upper end of it near the mountain-top. 

The next morning (November 16, 1905) we planned an ascent by a 
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ravine just south of the ‘‘Urn Tomb,” marked 2 in the sketch map, and 
very soon struck another stairway that led us safely up the very face of the 
mountain by windings and cuttings that made our blood tingle with excite- 


Fic. 1.—Stairway to third high-place, once guarded by 
colossal doors. 


ment. While there was danger enough at a dozen points where the sand- 
stone steps had crumbled away, higher up it became broad and easy. Here 
and there the pathway ran out upon ledges which afforded superb views of 
the valley and peaks beyond. Fig. 2 gives a backward view of one of the 
cuttings on this second stairway. 


Fic. 2.—Cutting and distant view on second stairway. 
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All the way up, even to the tops of the highest peaks, we found smaller 
stairways and an elaborate system of rain conductors cut in the rock, and 
gathering the rills of rain water into larger channels which led to cisterns 
and pools, making possible here also the beauties seen in the “Fairy 
Dell.”s5 We noted also, when just above the great carved tombs and tem- 


Fic. 3.—Third high-place. Square altar with cuttings on top. 


ples, how carefully they cut these conductors to keep the rain from stream- 
ing down the face of the monuments, and thus prevented them from hasty 
decay. 

When we reached the plateau among the very highest peaks, we saw 
signs of cutting and excavation in every direction. It did not require 
many minutes of almost breathless search to find what we had traveled so 


5 See Libbey and Hoskins, of. cit., pp. 167 f. 
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far to see—all the features of another high-place! Fig. 3 shows the main 
altar, approached by stairs and carrying the same kind of cuttings as seen 
in the old high-place. A few rods away (Fig. 4), where the Arab stands 
(Fig. 5), is a court ending in a round or pan altar; and still farther to 
the right (Fig. 4), where the American is standing, are the pools. The 
open space in front of these altars and the pools would accommodate a 
greater number of worshippers than could ever have come within sight 


Fic. 4-—Third high-place. Court and pan altar to the left; two pools to the right. 


and hearing at the first high-place. The court or cutting at the pan altar 
(Fig. 5) is about 10 feet wide by 15 feet long; the large’pool is 6 by 6 feet, 
and the small one 2 by 4 feet. 

The configuration of the ravine toward the north led us to search for 
another stairway leading down to the extreme northern quarter of the city. 
Again we were not disappointed, for the stairway is there, and is also of 
splendid proportions. This is marked 3 in the sketch. After examining 
many of the domelike peaks, and noting the system of rain conductors 
on them all, we easily traced the larger channels to an enormous cistern, 
the remains of which, with’ one of the roof arches, can be seen in Fig. 6. 
We saw many signs of cuttings in the peaks farther off, stairways to almost 
every eminence, but did not have time to make any more minute examina- 
tions. 
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It now remained to verify another guess that a fourth stairway would be 
found leading down to ‘‘Pharaoh’s Treasury.” Here again we were right, 
and by this fourth stairway we made the descent. The ravine here is so 
exceedingly steep that the falling bowlders have almost wiped out the great 


Fic. 6.—Remains of large cistern. 


stairway; but we saw enough traces and deep cuttings to prove its former 

existence, and we actually succeeded in getting safely down to the “Treas- 

ury” after one of the most exciting experiences of our lives. 
Beret, Syria, F E. 
February, 1906. 
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GMork and Workers 


Biblia, formerly published at Meriden, Conn., under the editorship of 
Dr. Charles H. S. Davis, has been merged with the American Antiquarian 
and Oriental Journal, edited by Dr. S. D. Peet, and published in Chicago. 


, THE eleventh series of lectures on the Haskell foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were delivered in Haskell Museum April 10-26, by 
Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, of Hartford Theological Seminary. The 
subject of these lectures was ‘‘The Religious Attitude and the Religious 
Life as Developed in Islam.” 


THE most important event in the last report of the Oriental Exploration 
Fund in Egypt, conducted by Professor Breasted, is the photographing 
and collating of all the inscriptions of Rameses II at Abu Simbel. He has 
found some inscriptions that have not been discovered before, and has 
thereby very greatly contributed to the accuracy of inscriptions that have 
heretofore been published. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY opened an Easter Theological 
School for New England pastors April 16-26. Three daily lectures were 
given by the seminary professors dealing with subjects connected with the 
Bible, church history, theology, and ethics. The evening discoursés were 
of a more popular nature, concerning church music, men’s clubs, church 
unity, and missions. 


A crass for the study of the historical geography of Palestine will leave 
the University of Chicago late in January next for a trip of three months 
in Egypt, the peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and Asia Minor. It will be 
conducted by Professsor Willett. The first class was taken to Palestine 
four years ago by Professor Mathews. The second went out two years 
ago with Professor Willett. This method of study has proved itself entirely 
practicable. Circulars of information may be obtained upon request. 


Tue American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem has now 
leased an attractive and convenient house in an excellent situation in the 
suburb of Jerusalem outside of the Jaffa Gate. It will provide good accom- 
modations for the director’s family, and for the library and lecture-room of 
the school and, it is expected, will much increase the efficiency of the work of 
the school, as well as the dignity of its surroundings. Professor Bacon has 
this year had two students, and the work of the school has gone on satis- 
factorily 
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Book Redbiews 


Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narratives. By CHARLES 
FostER Kent. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 
Pp. xxxi+506. $2.75, net. 

The general plan and purpose of the “‘Student’s Old Testament” was 
discussed in the review of Vol. I published in the Biblical World for April, 
1904. The present volume, the second of the series, further exemplifies 
the author’s painstaking and judicial spirit in carrying out his threefold 
purpose: (1) arrangement of the Old Testament writings in logical order; 
(2) indication of the dates and classes of writers from which the various 
parts come, with more important reasons for the critical analysis; (3) a 
translation which shall reveal the beauty and thought of the original. The 
present volume includes the narrative books from Samuel to Esther, 
historical and biographical chapters of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Haggai, 
1 Maccabees entire, nearly all of 2 Maccabees, and a little of 1 Esdras. 

In executing the first part of his purpose, Kent seeks to arrange the Old 
Testament historical sources in such a way as to present the events and 
characters of the history in their chronological order, with all the narra- 
tives concerning each grouped together. This involves rearrangement in 
the order of detailed events in many places, but the only considerable change 
in the general course of the history is in the Ezra-Nehemiah material. 
Here the sources are so arranged as to present the view, now widely held 
among students of Old Testament history, that there was but a small 
return of Jews to Palestine in the years immediately following Cyrus’ cap- 
ture of Babylon, and that the work of Nehemiah preceded that of Ezra. 
In his Jewish History, published in 1899, Kent already declared his adher- 
ence to this position. 

_ In the minute analysis and classification of the sources, required by the 
second aim of the work, the present volume does not enter upon a field so 
battle-scarred as that of its predecessor. The dates assigned to much of 
the material in these writings do not vary greatly from those traditionally 
-held; and in Kings and Chronicles we have constant references to earlier 
written sources. In the Hexateuch, compilation from earlier documents 
must be inferred from internal characteristics; here it is plainly indicated 
on the surface. Furthermofe, in the parallel narratives of Chronicles and 
Samuel-Kings, it is possible to compare immediately a later compilation 
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with its sources and to observe directly the method of work of a Jewish 
historiographer. . With such tangible evidences for the documentary 
analysis of Kings and Chronicles, it is not a difficult step to the conclusion 
that one is justified in assuming a similar structure for the books of Samuel, 
especially where several narratives offer such obvious instances of duplicate 
traditions. It has often been remarked that the proper. approach to the 
study of hexateuchal analysis is through the investigation of the composi- 
tion of these books, and it is suggested in the preface of the present volume 
that, for general Bible classes, the logical order of the two volumes be dis- 
regarded and this material be studied before the Beginnings of Hebrew 
History are considered. ; 

In their analysis and rearrangement of Israel’s historical narratives 
these two volumes represent a large amount of careful, scholarly investiga- 
tion, characterized by unusual ability to note and use minute and complex 
data in the forming of broad, sane conclusions. As such a production, 
the work may confidently be used as an available source-book by those who 
would know Hebrew and Jewish history, as nearly as they can, at first 
. hand. The limits of the work confessedly make it possible to present only 
the more important reasons for the analysis and rearrangement of the 
material, but the-classified bibliography at the close will furnish sugges- 
tions and guidance for those who desire further to investigate the grounds 
of the conclusions adopted. 

In seeking to give a translation which shall represent the beauty and 
thought of the original Hebrew as closely as possible, the work shows many 
changes, in minor points, from the current English versions. Much greater 
freedom, for example, is exercised here than in the Revised Version in 
substituting a variety of conjunctions for the mere connective. Thus the 
relation of clauses is much more accurately expressed. A general moderniz- 
ing of forms is also noticeable, as in the substitution of “has been” or 
‘‘was” for “‘hath been.” At times the translator seems to have been 
overanxious to make the meaning perfectly clear to the present prosaic 
age, and has occasionally lost in this effort some of the terse and pictur- 
esque qualities of the Hebrew. More important changes are those result- 
ing from a correction of the Hebrew text. In this matter the revisers of 
the Old Testament, both British and American, were exceedingly con- 
servative. Chapter 6 in the Introduction of the present work discusses 
most admirably the necessity, materials, principles, and methods of Old 
Testament textual criticism, and the translation shows at once freedom 
and judicial care in applying these materials and methods to the neces- 
‘sary criticism of the Massoretic text. The translator does not permit him- 
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self to roam far in the fascinating fields of conjectural emendation, but 
holds himself closely to the testimony of the versions. If, at times, he may 
seem rather too ready to adopt a smooth reading from the Greek in pref- 
erence to a difficult one in the Hebrew, he stands, generally, an example 
of self-restraint and admirable poise among present-day critics of the 
Massoretic text. Indeed, it is probable that this revision offers the 
untechnical student the nearest approximation to the true force of the 
original documents available at the present time. 

In general plan and mechanical construction the volume leaves nothing 
to be desired. The complex arrangement of parallel accounts, headings, 
and notes has been so conceived and executed as to make the whole exceed- 
ingly clear and available. Numerous chronological charts and maps add 
greatly to the general usefulness of the work. 

The Introduction, concerning the literary history of the books included 
in this volume, maintains the high standard set in the corresponding part of 
the first volume. In these so-called introductions Kent is really produ- 
cing an excellent history of Old Testament literature. ‘‘The Students’ 
Old Testament” is demonstrating to large numbers that the reasonable 
results of historical and literary analysis have now reached a point where 
they can be presented to the general reader in such a way that he can turn 
from the discussions about the Bible to the Bible itself, and can read it in 
far better historical perspective than ever before. The work is already 
meeting a large need in college and seminary classes, as well as among 
clergymen and those general readers who desire to view the Bible from the 


standpoint of modern scholarship. 


Henry T. Fow ier. 
Brown UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I. 


The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Apsortt. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. Pp. xi+317. $1.50. 

The author of this book speaks like a scholar, sage, and prophet. He 
is a serious student of the Scriptures, and is thoroughly at home in the world 
of modern thought; he has dealt with the problems of the ministry for half 
a century, and speaks with the maturity accruing from long experience; 
and he is animated throughout by that inward fire which inspired prophets 
and apostles. 

The book is characterized by keen analysis, comprehensive thought, 
practical interest, and by vigorous and clean-cut expression. The lofty 
conception of the minister and his work, with the hopeful outlook for 
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Christianity, is truly inspiring. The work is constructive, and makes 
homiletics a subject of flesh and blood. It fills a great need, and grati- 
tude is due the honored author. Critical questions are not in evidence, 
though the author freely avails himself of the results of criticism and openly 
avows the new theology. A special feature is the valuable quotations 
taken from many sources. Any minister who reads this book will be 
inspired with a new appreciation of his mission, and will find illuminating 
suggestions in regard to his message. 

The treatment is well suggested by the subjects of the dhagenens the 
minister—his fundamental faith; his function; his authority; his message, 
individual and social; the minister as a priest; his qualifications; the 
ministry of Jesus.. A comprehensive summary is set forth in the last 
sentence: ‘Christianity is such a perception of the Infinite as manifested 
in Jesus Christ as tends to produce Christlikeness of character, and a 
Christian minister is one who, inspired by that perception, imparts that 
Christlikeness of life to those to whom he ministers.” 

There is need of a further consideration of organized Christianity. 
The point of view is that church and minister should consciously serve the 
kingdom of God, and this is well taken. But the church and minister 
must work through denominational organization; and, in view of the wide 
duplication of religious forces and missionary organizations, and also in 
view of the many Christian people who today stand aloof from all organized 
Christianity, one wishes that Dr. Abbott might have considered also the 
large organized interests of Christianity in the same comprehensive and 
fundamental way in which he has dealt with other important problems. 


E. A. HANLEY. 
CLEVELAND, 


The Messages of the Psalmists: The Psalms of the Old Testament 
Arranged in Their Natural Grouping and Freely Rendered in 
Paraphrase. By JoHN EpGAR McFApDyEN. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 329. $1.25. 

_ It is not given to many to write a commentary and introduction in a 

style which fascinates. Professor McFadyen has succeeded in a manner 

that is unusual. The Psalms have come to him with a freshness and power 
which argue strongly for the value of high and accurate scholarship. The 
literary beauty of the Psalter appeals to him; yet this is but a vehicle 
by which higher values are conveyed to the soul. The first section of the 
introduction is entitled ‘‘The Unique Religious Value of the Psalter.” 
“The Psalms,” he says, ‘are great because they have seized the 
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eternal things.” They are the utterances of the human heart striving 
to find God, to meet him face to face; and, like the true worshipers every- 
where, the writers find that he is not far from any one of them. The forms, 
the descriptive power, and the themes of Hebrew poetry are all discussed. 
The interesting problems of growth, authorship, and superscriptions are 
illuminated, as well as the very important question whether a large class 
mirror an experience which is larger than the mere individual. The con- 
clusion is conservative and sane, namely, that more psalms are collective 
than we ordinarily suppose. Yet the freshness and spontaneity of many 
can be accounted for only as the result of individual experience, but the truth 
to individual aspiration makes these very psalms the medium of expression 
for all whose feelings have been deepest and whose longings are the most 
lofty. The individual voices the hope and faith of the church universal. 

The appendix, with its critical notes on the superscriptions and its 
bibliography, adds greatly to the value of the volume. 

It seems almost invidious to criticise the paraphrases, for the author 
himself recognizes the limitation to his task. The poetry of the Psalms is 
such that their power and beauty are lost by any but the most faithful trans- 
lation. An attempt to explain the brief lyric phrases must generally limp 
painfully in prose. As a side-light for the student of the Psalms these 
paraphrases are good, and in the series to which this book belongs they 
are necessary. But if we had merely the introduction and the summaries 
of the eleven classes into which he divides the Psalms and Lamentations, 
there would be enough to stimulate the student to deeper interest and 
appreciation for these matchless notes of the church’s love, aspiration, 
and loyalty to Jehovah. 


Avucustus S. CARRIER. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


In a Syrian Saddle. By A. GoopricH-Freer. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1905. Pp. 346. 7s. 6d. net. 

Two journeys through Syria are described in this interesting volume. 

In the first a party of five or six, with suitable guards and helpers, madg 


‘the trip from Jericho eastward to Madaba, Mshatta, Amman, Jerash, and 


Es-Salt. A later journey with a smaller company was. made through 
Galilee and Samaria, with visits to Nablas, Samaria, the Plain of Esdraelon, 
the Sea of Galilee and its vicinity. The author is the lady of the company, 
who reveals a large acquaintance with Palestinian civilization and history. 
The account is brightened by many humorous incidents, and escapes the 
seriousness which generally marks the literature of oriental travel. Espe- 
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cially informing are the sections of the book which deal with Moab. 
The party had exceptional opportunities for securing information at first 
hand, and saw a number of unusually important objects, such, for example, | 
as the mosaic map of Palestine at Madaba. Armed with a letter from the 
Greek patriarch, they visited the church at the foot of the rising ground 
upon which the town is built. Unfortunately, no preparations had been 
made for their arrival, and a solid mass of dust and dirt had to be removed 
before the mosaic, which is protected by glass, could be seen. The mosaic 
serves as a part of the flooring of the Greek church. It was partly broken 
away at the time the modern church was built, but is still most valuable as 
indicating former ideas of Palestinian geography. It is probably the oldest 
map of Palestine in existence. The personnel of the party that visited: 
Moab included the professor, who was the leader, the doctor, the lady, the 
two sportsmen, and others, and the book has this suggestive dedication: 
“By the Lady to the Doctor, on the eve of starting together upon a longer 
journey.” 
H. L. W. 


The Witness to the Influence of Christ. Being the William Belden 
Noble Lectures for 1904. By RicHt Rev. Boyp 
CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1905. Pp. 180. $1.10, net. : 

This little volume of lectures contains a considerable amount of whole- 
some religious thought. Its chief excellence is its suggestiveness; its 
chief defect, its lack of orderly treatment of the subjects undertaken. 

In the beginning of his second lecture Dr. Carpenter announces his 
theme: , 

The progress of the world’s civilization owes much to the influence of great 
personalities; and of these personalities those are greatest who possess a power 
of influence in the two realms of thought and action. . . . . With what- 
ever difference of view we may regard Jesus Christ, we must admit that he holds 
a place among the great personalities who have profoundly influenced human 
history. 

A magnificent beginning for a masterful exposition of the influence of 
Christ on human history! But after various excursions into many by-paths 
of theological discussion, the author closes the chapter with only incidental 
references to his subject. The theme and the well-known ability of the 
bishop of Ripon make one wish the excursions had been omitted. For 
the influence of Christ’s personality on history is only beginning to be 
understood. 
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The third lecture opens with these words: 


The progress of the world has been due to the influence of great personalities, 
but also to the power of great ideas. . . . . Itis to Christ as a Teacher that 
we now turn. 


The supremacy of goodness, and that a man’s life is tested by his 
moral sympathy with goodness, are the principles Christ proclaimed with 
an original emphasis. Only in harmony with the regnant goodness of the 
universe can man find peace. 

The three succeeding chapters are: “Christ the Law of the Soul,” in 
which the principle of self-sacrifice is discussed; “‘Christ Verified in Experi- 
ence,” and “Christ as Authority.” The authority of Jesus is in his teach- 
ing which ‘the universal conscience of mankind has acknowledged to be 
noble, worthy of reverence, worthy of imitation.” The authority of Jesus 
is thus grounded in the ethical character of his ideas. 


Henry THomas COLESTOCK. 
LEWISBURG, PA. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BLiss, FREDERICK JONES. The Devel- 
opment of Palestine Exploration. (The 
Ely Lectures for 1903.) New York: 
Scribner, 1906. Pp. xviii+337. $1.50 
net. 

These lectures were delivered before Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. They 
present a succinct and clear survey of the explora- 
tion of the Holy Land from the invasion of the 
country by the children of Israel in Joshua’s day 
down to this age. Some parts of the book are 
particularly acceptable because so slightly known, 
especially such chapters as that of the work done 
in that¥line before the large service rendered by 
Edward Robinson. Of later work Bliss is espe- 
cially at home, for he himself took part in it. 
BREASTED, JAMES HENRY. Ancient Rec- 

ords of Egypt: Historical Documents 

from the Earliest Times to the Persian 

Conquest, collected, edited, and trans- 

lated with Commentary. Vol. II, The 

Eighteenth Dynasty. Chicago: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. 

xxviii+428. $3. 

This is the second of five volumes to make the 
literature of ancient Egypt accessible in new 
scientific translations to the student of the life 
and history of the ancient world. The series is 
admirably planned and executed, and promises 
to be of immense value to all workers in these 
lines. 

STRACHAN, JAMES. Hebrew Ideals. 
From the Story of the Patriarchs. 
Part II, Gen. 25-50. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. Pp. 176. $0.60 net. 
A series of brief exhortations based on some 

element of character in the lives of the patriarchs; 

or a short sermon with a keen edge. 

MACLAREN,. ALEXANDER. The Book 
of Genesis. New York: Armstrong, 
1906. Pp. 339. 

An exposition in popular vein of the book of 
beginnings, bristling with the sharp points of 
Manchester’s master of Scripture interpretation. 
Orr, JAmMEs. The Problem of the Old 

Testament, Considered with Reference 


to Recent Criticism. New York: -Scrib- 
ner,1906. Pp. lii+s562. $1.50. 


Israel. Hartjord Seminary Record, 


February, 1906, pp. 91-112. 
The stories of Genesis, all separate at first, 


Harrorp, G. The Higher Criticism 
as it Affects Faith and Spiritual Life. 
Expositor, March, 1906, pp. 246-57. 
A colloquy between a young theologue of Ox- 

ford and his father, in which the son shows how 

the modern view of the Bible saves it from the unrea- 
sonable positions of the traditionalist and makes 
it a credible book. 


DEISsMANN, ApotF. The New Bib- 
lical Papyri at Heidelberg. Exposi- 
tory Times, March, 1906, pp. 248-54. 
A description of the papyri recently acquired by 

the library of the University of Heidelberg, most 

notable of which are fragments of a codex of 
the Septuagint brought from Egypt, and dating 

from the seventh century, and most probably a 

representative of the Hesychian text. 


Drrver, S. R. On Dillmann’s Critical 

Position. Jbid., pp. 282-85. 

Driver is enlightening the dean of Canterbury, 
and all who like him have cherished a wrong con- 
ception of the Berlin master’s position, on the 
critical questions of the Pentateuch. 
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A comprehensive survey of the chief problems im 
of the’ Old Testament from the conservative point .) 
of view, but considered with fairness and candor. ta 
ARTICLES 
Nourse, E. E. The Book of Genesis ; 
and the Religious Development of : 
q 
are woven together and retain for us echoes of a i 
premosaic religion. They also exhibit, after a | 
in Israel’s of God and his relations ‘ 
Warr, G. E. Present-Day Sacrifice 
in Asia Minor. Ibid., pp. 113-21. 
The author makes a striking contribution to ia 
the valuable collection of material contained in i” 
Primitive Semitic Religion Today, the work of a 
the late Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss. { 
. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Jowett, J. H. The Epistles of St 

Peter. (Practical Commentary on the 

New Testament, edited by W. Robert- 

son Nicoll.) New York: Armstrong, 

1906.- Pp. viit+345. $1.25 net. 

The commentator seeks only the religious 
suggestion of each passage, neglecting all matters 
of criticism. 

ARTICLES 


HACKER, J. Die Jungfrauen-Geburt und 
das Neue Testament. Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, XIV, 1, 
1906, pp. 18-61. 


After a critical examination of all the New 


Testament teaching as to the birth and parentage 
of Jesus, the writer finds the evidence for the 
historicity of the Virgin-birth insufficient. - 


Kien, G. Die urspriingliche Gestalt 


des Vaterunsers. Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, VII, 1, 
1906, pp. 34-50 


A comparison with Old Testament and Jew- 
ish prayers and with Jesus’ teachings leads to 
the conclusion that Matthew’s form of the Lord’s 
Prayer is the original one. 

Morratt, JAMES. A Daughter of Jacob. 
Expositor, March, 1906, pp. 226-35. 
A study of Jesus’ words to the woman of Sa- 

maria. 


Emit. Die Opa oder 
@pala, Acts 332,10. Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XVII, 
I, 1906, pp. 51-68. 

Evidence from Josephus and the Mishna shows 
that the Beautiful Gate was the brazen gate, 
called Nicanor’s gate, which opened eastward 
from the Court of the Women. 

Ramsay, W. M. Tarsus. Expositor, 
March, 1906, pp. 258-77. 

The first of a series of historical and ans. 
logical papers, such as show Professor Ramsay: 
at his best, upon the city of Paul. 

Lake, Kuirsopp. Galatians 2:3-5. 
Ibid., pp. 236-45. 

A textual and exegetical study. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 
ConyBEARE, F. C., AND Stock, St. G. 
Selections from the Septuagint. (Col- 
lege Series of Greek Authors.) New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. vit 

313. $1.65. 
Brief introductions and copious notes fit these 
easy historical selections from the Septuagint for 


use by college students. The book should be 
useful in extending the knowledge of the Old 
Testament in Greek, 


BEVERIDGE, JOHN. The Covenanters. 
(Bible Class Primers.) Edinburgh: 
Clark. Pp. 136. $0.20 net. 


A stirring sketch of the heroic days of the 
Covenant. 
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